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RENEWAL OF THE NATIONAL-BANK ACT. 


Elsewhere will be found a very interesting report accom- 
panied with a bill submitted by Mr. Crapo, Chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, relating to an 
extension of the National-bank charters. It is the same bill 
that was introduced by him, amended, however, in several 
ways, with the view of gaining the support of the more 
moderate opponents of the system. It provides for the re- 
newal of bank charters by an amendment of the articles of 
association, to be signed in writing by the holders of two- 
thirds of the stock, to be approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who is authorized to make a special prelimi- 
nary examination of the condition of the bank before grant- 
ing such approval. Shareholders not assenting to the renewal 
can dispose of their stock to the bank at a price to be 
fixed by an impartial appraisement. In case of a_ renewal, 
the circulating notes of the bank are to be redeemed by the 
Government under the act of 1874, and when they are re- 
duced to five per cent. of the amount issued the bank is to 
deposit legal tenders with the Treasurer for the remainder. 
If any notes are not presented for payment the profit accrues 
to the Government. New notes of a changed and distinctive 
design are to be issued for those redeemed. Banks not 
applying for renewal are to be liquidated according to the 
existing provisions of the statutes. No fixed term for the 
renewed charters is mentioned in the bill; by implication the 
renewal is for the same term as the current charters— 
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twenty years. Mr. Buckner, a decided opponent of the Na- 
tional-bank system, was permitted also to report a bill along 
with that of the majority, the provisions of which were given 
in our last number. 

The charter of one bank has already expired, and so will 
that of the second on the 11th of April. The following 
table, from Comptroller Knox’s last annual report, shows the 
number whose charters will expire between the date last 
mentioned and the 25th of next February, including the 
amount of their capital and circulation : 


Number 


of banks. Capital, Circulation. 


$ 3,900,000 

4,205,000 

4,385,000 

In August sees 1,205,000 
In September tees 3,532,500 
In October — 550,000 
850,000 

570,000 


$ 1,781,500 
35452; 500 
3159f,500 

863,000 
1,577,500 
494,100 
779,000 
505,000 


In January ene 1,250,000 aun 1,080,000 
On February 25 71,538,450 53,740,810 








Totals wsee $91,985,950 - $67,855,910 


Nothing can be more evident than that if these organi- 
zations are not permitted to exist, their retirement from busi- 
ness will cause a serious disturbance in every avenue of 
industry and trade without any fault of theirs. The contrac- 
tion of bank circulation to the extent nearly of seventy 
millions could not be effected without a shock. There is no 
law for retiring it in a gradual manner. Two hundred 
and ninety-seven charters expire on the 25th of next Feb- 
ruary, and the amount of the circulation of those banks is 
nearly $54,000,000. With such a vast sum demanding re- 
demption at the same time, how could it be paid without 
producing manifold disarrangements ? 

It should not be overlooked, too, that these ninety millions 
of capital and more must be called in and paid to the stock- 
holders. What do the borrowers of this money think about 
it? Would they not feel the pressure put upon them? 
Indeed, the consequences of such a tremendous event are too 
appalling to consider. 

The committee bring out one fact in their report which we 
imagine has not been very attentively considered, especially 
by those who do not think well of these institutions. Dur- 
ing the “hard times” the National banks lost a great deal of 
money, which was deducted from the surplus they had ac- 
cumulated during more prosperous days. ‘Had it not been 
for this fund of undivided earnings, very many of the banks 
would have been unable successfully to meet the financial 
disasters and losses following the panic of 1873. During the 
four years from 1876 to 1879, inclusive, the losses of the 
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National banks, through the failure of debtors to pay their 
obligations, aggregated $85,845,069. Such, however, was the 
strength afforded to these institutions by the fund of un- 
divided earnings that no serious consequences followed, The 
refusal or neglect to extend existing organizations would 
compel the division of this accumulated surplus. The new 
bank organizations would start simply with their paid 
capital, and with less ability to meet losses than the banks 
whose places they would take.” 

Besides, as the committee observe, many of the banks 
have a good reputation, the slow growth of years. If they 
are compelled to close, they cannot transfer their good names 
to other concerns any more than one individual can transfer 
his character to another; they will be forever lost. , 

The idea with which some persons are tormented, that the 
banks are very desirous to prolong their existence because 
they are making large profits, is very erroneous. The profits 
on their circulation are small; so small, in truth, that many 
banks do not issue any. Of the banks whose charters ex- 
pire, by far the larger portion of their circulation is issued 
by western institutions. Until the year 1877 the banks re- 
ceived five or six per cent. on the par value of their bonds, 
while now the net interest does not exceed three and one- 
half per cent. What profit do they receive on their circula- 
tion based on these bonds? Comptroller Knox tells us in 
his last annual report. 


On ten per cent. of the amount of bonds thus deposited by the 
banks, amounting to thirty-nine millions, they receive no circulation ; 
and from this portion of their bond deposit they derive no benefit 
or advantage not possessed by any other class of bondholders. They 
pay a tax of one per cent. upon the amount of their circulating 
notes outstanding; keep on deposit with the Treasurer an amount 
of lawful money equal to five per cent. of their issues, as a perma- 
nent redemption fund; and also reimburse to the United States 
the expense of redeeming their notes at the Treasury. The actual 
net profit upon circulation, based upon a four and a three-and-one- 
half-per-cent. bond, and with rates of interest on bank loans varying 
from five to ten per cent., is estimated to be as shown in the follow- 














ing table: ; 
a | sper | 6 per | 7 per | 8h é o 
, : 5 per er | 7 per a) oor 2 
Class of bonds deposited. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. cent. | cent. 
— ees Per ct. | Per ct.| Perct. Perct. i Per ct. | Per ct. 
4-per-cent. bonds, at 16-per-cent. premium.) 1.49 | 1.19 88  .58 +27 °03 
3%-per-cent. bonds, at 1-per-cent, premium. 1.74 | 1.59 ih | 5m wa = 











The profit upon circulation is seen to be greatest where the rate 
of interest for the loan of money is least; and this arises from the 
fact, already stated, that the bank receives in circulating notes ten 
per cent. less in amount than it deposits in bonds. Thus, if the 
bonds deposited are three and one-half per cents., and the commer- 
cial rate of interest is ten per cent., there is a loss to the bank of 
six and one-half per cent. upon the ten-per-cent. margin of bonds 
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deposited. If the commercial value is six per cent. only, then the 
loss upon the margin mentioned is two and one-half per cent., in- 
stead of six and one-half per cent. as in the previous case. The 
profit on circulation varies, therefore, from one and one-eighth per 
cent., where the interest on loans is nine per cent., to one and one- 
half per cent. where the rate of interest is six per cent. 


If the National-bank Act were repealed and also all laws 
requiring the banks to pay taxes into the Federal Treasury, 
they doubtless could reorganize under State laws and reap 
larger profits than they are gathering to-day. But so long 
as State banks are taxed ten per cent. by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on their circulation, as they are at present, of course 
no bank can live and thrive under State authority and issue 
notes. Thus the banks if they issue a circulation are com- 
pelled to exist under the National law. The necessity which 
drove them into the National system still exists, and while 
this continues, the banks cannot do otherwise than remain 
there. It should not be forgotten that they were driven out 
of the State system by Congressional legislation and were 
compelled to adopt that provided by Congress, though 
acquiring no greater profits than before; and their continu- 
ance under it is a smaller advantage to them than a gain to 
the country. 


THE FUNDING BILL. 


The Funding bill which passed the Senate after an elaborate 
debate, was a very different. measure from that introduced 
by Mr. Sherman. The most objectionable features in the 
original bill were removed, otherwise it would not have been 
adopted. The leading idea of Mr. Sherman was to refund a 
large portion of the three-and-a-half-per-cent. debt at a lower 
rate of interest, by making it irredeemable for the longest 
term of years possible. But the Senate has rejected this 
idea, and only postponed the payment of a portion of the 
three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds until the remainder of them 
shall be discharged. If the Government can, during the 
interval of redemption, borrow money at three per cent., 
under this bill it has authority to do so, and may employ 
it in redeeming the three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds. But 
this entire portion of the public debt still remains within 
reach of the Government to pay whenever it has funds to 
apply to that purpose; and with this feature engrafted into 
the bill its design is radically changed from what was in the 
mind of its first author. 

During the debate a wide field was traversed, and a great 
variety of amendments were considered. One vein ran 
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through nearly all the utterances of those who spoke, namely, 
that the present policy of paying the National debt was a 
wise one, and that nothing ought to be done to put the 
debt beyond the reach of the Government to pay. Indeed, 
it is admitted that the amendment of Senator Davis, post- 
poning the right to redeem any new issues at a lower rate 
of interest only until the three and a-half per cents out- 
standing should be paid, was what saved the bill from utter 
defeat. Thus the Senate have declared in no uncertain terms 
that debt-paying shall not be suspended. 

Another feature of the bill worthy of notice is the sanction 
expressly given to Mr. Windom’s refunding operations. There 
were those who professed to see, when he was engaged in 
them, that he had committed a grossly illegal act in offering to 
continue the bonds at a lower rate of interest payable at the 
pleasure of the Government. Where was the authority for 
such an act? When Congress assembled it was predicted 
that he would be called to account for doing this, and that 
his action would be condemned. But now the Senate has 
discussed his conduct in every possible light, and all opposi- 
tion was found to rage within the breasts of ten souls, and 
two of these voted against sanctioning the act, as it is gen- 
erally believed simply because it was too childish a proposi- 
tion to be entertained. 

The debate disclosed another fact worth mentioning, namely, 
that the three and a half per cents. are a much more eco- 
nomical bond for the Government than the three per cents. 
would have been with all the features accompanying them, 
which Congress insisted on last winter in the’ bill that was 
vetoed by the President. Senator Windom declared that the 
three-per-cent. bill passed by the last Congress was far more 
in the interest of the National banks than the three-and-a- 
half-per-cent. scheme. Under the provisions of last year’s bill 
the amount of bonds to be refunded was about $579,560,000, 
and Congress appropriated one-quarter of one per cent. of 
this amount, or $1,448,900, to carry out the measure. The 
three-and-a-half-per-cent. extension had been effected at a 
cost of less than $10,000. He declared very plainly that the 
three-per-cent. bill did not, in 1881, stand on its own merits, 
but that a part of the programme was to repeal the taxes 
on bank deposits amounting to $6,569,486, because it was seen 
that the three-per-cent. bill would not pass without offering 
a bonus. Then a bill repealing the stamp tax, depriving the 
Government of an aggregate of $8,676,699, was reported 
by Mr. Carlisle, as a further inducement, but it did not be- 
come a law. The cost to the Government, if the tax on 
bank deposits had been repealed and the amount appropriated 
to carry out the three-per-cent. plan had been put in opera- 
tion, would have been $10,125,599. The one-half per cent. dif- 
ference in the bonds would have amounted to $2,897,000, so 
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that the advantage secured by the plan of the late Secretary 
of the Treasury was about $8,000,000 over the three-per- 
cent. scheme which failed by the interposition of the veto. 

The second section of the bill is an amendment offered 
by Senator Hawley, who, curiously enough, after succeeding 
in getting his amendment firmly fastened to the bill voted 
against the bill itself. In last month’s issue we gave an ex- 
tract from his speech explaining the object of the amendment. 
As is well known, many of the banks last winter, fearing the 
enactment of the Carlisle bill, hastened to get their bonds 
deposited with the Government, and for that purpose 140 of 
them between February 19th and March 4th, sent nearly 
nineteen million dollars in legal tenders to the Treasury. 
Such action on their part, it was seen, might cause a grave 
disturbance of the circulation, and to prevent the repetition 
of a similar occurrence Mr. Hawley offered his amendment 
now forming the second section of the bill. 

Whether this feature is really a desirable one to incorporate 
into our banking system is questioned by some whose opin- 
ions are as disinterested as they are well reasoned out. The 
Tribune, in an article presumably written by Col. Grosvenor, 
recently said: 

National banks are controlled by many different individuals. If some of the 
directors in a bank are in such financial position that contraction would benefit 
them, others are in such position that they demand expansion. In the nature 
or things, this will always be the case, because the banks are conducted by 
business men, most of whom have larger interests in their private business 
than in the bank. It is impossible that the private interests of merchants, 
transporters, investors and other capitalists should at any time concur in mak- 
ing artificial contraction of the currency desirable to them, and therefore the 
fear of any combination of banks to that end is unreasonable. If Government 
so legislates at any time as to render a surrender of circulation profitable, many 
banks will undoubtedly surrender circulation, and their power to protect their 
own interests in that way, and under those circumstances, is one of which 
they ought not to be deprived. It is neither just nor is it for the public in- 
terest to leave banking capital without means of escaping from any measure 
of confiscation that may be enacted. 


On the other hand, this amendment can hardly operate 
injuriously to the banks, while its acceptance by them may 
reconcile some who are opposed to their continuance. It 
does not prevent a reasonable surrender of circulation. It 
might operate to deter the banks from issuing notes; this 
certainly would not be a desirable effect. 

After all, the very object of the amendment, to prevent 
the banks from making money tight, is not accomplished by it. 
It is true that no more than $5,000,000 a month can be re- 
tired, but there is nothing, as the bill now reads, to pre- 
vent the banks from giving notice in such a way that they 
could retire $5,000,000 on the last day of a month, and 
$5,000,000 on the next day, which would be the first of the 
month following, and a sudden retirement of $10,000,000 
of currency would form a vacuum sufficiently large to disturb 
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business. Should the bill be discussed in the House this 
feature might be improved by further amendment. 

What will be the fate of the bill in the House is very 
uncertain ; it may not even be touched at all. The members 
of that branch of Congress are busy with their funding 
schemes, and are more likely to press them than they are 
any bill coming from the Senate. But even if the bill does 
become a law who will buy the bonds? especially before 
it is ascertained with some degree of certainty how long they 
will run. This question cannot be answered until two ques- 
tions are settled: Will Congress increase the appropriations 
or reduce taxation? If that body does nothing in either re- 
gard, neither the banks nor the people will be very desirous 
to buy a three-per-cent. bond having only a very short ex- 
istence. On the other hand, if taxation is reduced, and 
expenditures are swelled so that the bonds are likely to have 
a long future, probably they can be sold. Their fate, there- 
fore, depends on these events This being so, the fact is 
clearer than ever that all legislation on the subject is un- 
timely until the future policy of Congress with respect to 
taxation and expenditures is determined. 


NEW YORK CITY AND STATE TAXATION. 


Nothing more clearly reveals the barbaric condition of the 
American people than the systems of taxation existing in 
every State of the Union. In New York, the wealthiest State 
of all, it. might be imagined that some progress had been 
made; but, alas! about the same condition of things is to be 
found there as in other States. It is true that the courts 
occasionally have corrected some of the grossest absurdities 
and evils perpetrated by the Legislature; but in other cases, 
by applying legal fictions when they ought not to have been 
applied, and in failing to comprehend the cardinal features 
which underlie a wise system of taxation, the courts have 
added confusion, inequality and injustice, instead of removing 
them. There is happily a healthy awakening to the evils at 
present existing, and it is to be hoped that ere long those 
radical changes will be effected which are plainly seen to be 
necessary to insure fairness and prosperity to the taxpayer 
and man of business. 

For example, in a recent newspaper report of the doings 
of the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments in the city 
of New York, it was stated that the real estate was assessed 
there only for sixty per cent. of its real value, and in many 
instances for less. But why is not the law executed, and 
such property taxed at a fair valuation? In Philadelphia it 
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is assessed much nearer to its true value, and, of course, 
the tax laid is correspondingly less. Why should not the 
same rule be observed in New York? Or, if it ought not 
to be taxed for only sixty per cent. of its market value, why 
is not the law changed in conformity to the usual mode of 
assessing it? 

Small, however, as the assessment is, it is affirmed that in 
other parts of the State the valuation is fixed at a still 
lower rate, and consequently that New York city pays more 
than its fair share of the burden. Doubtless this statement 
is true not only for the present time, but for many years 
past. A board of equalization exists to correct errors of this. 
kind ; but, notwithstanding their utmost endeavors, inequalities 
are painfully apparent. The work they undertake is truly a 
gigantic one, and quite beyond the powers of any men to 
perform perfectly. Usually this board has been composed 
of capable and earnest men who have sought to do their 
work well, but probably their failure to redress evils is not 
so patent to any one as to themselves. The disease which 
they are annually required to cure is beyond their skill. They 
can do something, but much is left undone. 

These facts, which none will dispute, loudly call for a 
remedy. They have been known for a long time, and dis- 
Satisfaction everywhere exists, yet no remedy is applied. 
During almost every session of the Legislature the voice of 
complaint grows louder, and ultimately an upturning of the 
system will occur; but how long must the people wait, how 
much more must they suffer, before they can nerve them- 
selves up to the point of undertaking the work of a _ thor- 
ough reform. 

Another singular excrescence of the law is that pertaining 
to the taxation of personal property. The newspaper report 
to which we referred began thus: 

The Commissioners of Taxes-and Assessments have been busily 
engaged, since the beginning of the second week in January, in 
taking affidavits from persons who make oath that they have no 
personal property subject to taxation, and in listening to applica- 
tions from others for reductions in the amounts on which they are 
assessed. They have received a great many notices from persons 
who state their intention to apply, at the proper time, for reduc- 
tions in the valuation of real estate. Already several hundred 
persons have appeared before the Commissioners and wiped out 
their liability for the payment of personal taxes by making affidavit 
that they own no personal property over and above their debts. A 
good many persons popularly supposed to be millionaires were 
among those who have “sworn off” their liability to personal taxa- 
tion. 

Thus it happens that while there is in truth a vast increase 
of personal property, it is not taxed. By evasions of the 
law, by force of legal decisions and statutes, by far the greater 
portion escapes. Men are becoming better informed every 
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year concerning the laws of exemption, and are taking ad- 
vantage of them. Especially is this true of those who pos- 
sess a large amount of personal property. A person pos- 
sessing only a small sum will hardly take the trouble to buy 
Government bonds for a short time, or resort to other means 
to escape paying a tax on what he has; but every rich man 
generally resorts to these devices. President Asten, of the 
Tax Department, has affirmed that many persons have sworn 
off their personal taxes, who, in so doing, declared that they 
had temporarily invested their money in Government bonds. 

Many persons, he says, have gone elsewhere to live, to New Jer- 
sey and Philadelphia for instance, to escape the personal taxes im- 
posed in New York. As an instance of how the tax operates, a 
poor man, with a large family, who has $1,500 saved for his chil- 
dren from his earnings, was here this morning to see if he could 
not escape paying a personal tax. As he could not swear off, he 
is obliged to pay. After he had gone out a man doing a large 
business in this city came in and made affidavit that he was not 
liable for any personal tax. He said he had $300,000 invested in 
a manufactory in Hartford, Conn., but that he only kept a sales- 
room in this city with samples of his goods. He takes all his 
orders here and enjoys all the advantages of this city as a place 
of business; but he sends his orders to his factory to be filled 
and thus escapes taxation in New York. I think that personal 
taxes should be abolished. We would get more from a real estate 
tax alone. The Astors and other large real estate owners favor 
such a change. Our tax laws should be made to compete with 
those of adjoining States. A moderate income tax would be better 
than a personal tax, as that could be collected, and would not 
operate so unequally and oppressively. 

The number of corporations, like the New York Central 
Railroad, whose “main offices” are elsewhere than in the 
city, is rapidly multiplying. Fire insurance companies and 
other corporations invest their surplus in Government bonds 
and in other ways in order to escape the payment of a tax 
on their personal property. The Lorillards pay no personal 
taxes. Cyrus W. Field, Jay Gould, Russell Sage and many 
other equally well-known millionaires paid no personal tax 
last year, and will pay none this. W.H. Vanderbilt allowed 
himself to be examined at length by the Commissioners, and 
they acknowledged that he was not liable for any personal 
taxes. He then stated that as he did not care to be called 
a “pauper millionaire” he would voluntarily pay personal 
taxes on $1,000,000. 

It will be readily seen how absurd it is to call the mode 
of taxing personal property now practised a system. It is 
merely a mode of getting money for public purposes in very 
unequal and unjustifiable ways. Those who have the smallest 
amount of personal property pay taxes thereon; those who 
have the most escape paying them altogether. The need of a 
thorough revision in the interest of fairness and justice is too 
glaring to escape the attention of any thoughtful person. 
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The following table, illustrating the rate of tax paid in New 
York city at various intervals since 1805, is not without in- 
terest : 
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THE CLEARING HOUSES AND THEIR BUSINESS IN 
1881. 


The number of banks connected with the various Clear- 
ing Houses in the United States has shown little increase, 
and the capital wielded by these banks none at all, yet the 
magnitude of the exchanges has been unprecedented. The 
returns for the first three months indicated a probable total 
for the year of about sixty-six billions, and the actual total 
falls but little below this, reaching $64,360,518,685.76 at 
twenty-seven clearing establishments as compared with 
$ 50,877,681,948 at twenty-six clearing establishments in 1880, 
showing an increase of 26% per cent. The balances paid 
could hardly have been in excess of $ 3,800,000,000, or about 
six per cent. of the exchanges, and the actual cash required 
in effecting the settlement of these vast transactions, was 
considerably less than this, as the balances are, to a great 
extent, liquidated by means of checks or certificates of de- 
posit. These figures show not only the wonderful growth of 
business activity during the past year, but the extended use 
made .of the instruments of credit in effecting mercantile 
transactions. 

On following page are the Clearing Houses or associations 
for effecting exchanges in the United States, with the dates of 
their establishment and the number, capital and surplus of 
the associated banks, on December 31, 1881, so far as can be 
given, mostly compiled from the BANKER’s ALMANAC AND 
REGISTER for 1882: 

The decline of $17,000,000 in the surplus of the Clearing- 
house banks in the face of an increase-in their number and 
business is a fact worthy of attention, and ought to empha- 
size the demand for a remission of taxation on the capital 
employed in banking. 

The business of the past year and the total reported to 
the end of 1881, have been distributed among the various 
associations as on the following page, the figures, except so 
far as stated, being officially furnished by the managers of 
the various Clearing Houses: 
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Dateg No.of Capital and 

establishment. banks. Capital. Surplus. Surplus. 
New York............ 1853 . 60 . $61,162,700 . $25,200,032 . $86,362,732 
iia aip hs valerian 1856 . 51 . 50,000,000 10,180,055 . 60,180,055 
Philadelphia.......... — . mw. 16,878,000 7,997,053 24,875,053 
ee 1865 . 16 7,086,000 4,000,000 11,086,000 
CRBCIMER ..cccccccess 30S OD 6,988,300 765,052 737535352 
I  imeaeiinides 1868 18 7,900,000 2,892, 105 10,792, 105 
New Orleans.......... 1872 10 4,875,000 959,096 5,334,096 
PL sic0s senses 1858 20 . 12,162,830 2,682, 398 14,845,228 
San Francisco........ 1876 Ma . 22,00C,0C0 8,000,000 30,000,000 
Milwaukee........ eee! S « 1,575,000 360,000 1,935,0C0 
iain ace 1876 19 8,341,939 872,233 9,214,172 
PNG, cccccsccess 1866 oe . 9,963,650 3,523,333 13,486,983 
a -— .« 2 .« 18,066,985 2,654,301 20, 721,286 
mnmens City... .cccvcce 1873 6 I, 700,000 220,042 1,920,042 
Indianapolis........... 1871 14 3,500,000 281,000 3: 781,000 
rere 1858 8 3, 700,000 820,000 4,520,000 

ings: cannes 1872 14 7,907,800 2,092,000 9,999, 

Feew SEGVOM, .... . 66050 1867 10 4,764,800 1,184,coo 5,948, 800 

rrr 1868 15 637,500 159,096 796,5 
Portland, Me.......... 1865 6 3,050,000 1,005,000 4,055,000 
Memphis ......... coos 1059 6 1,481,300 273,485 (5,754,785 
OS Sree 1877 4 267,950 114,079 382,029 
PE oc cccvetetes 1861 8 2,450,000 560,246 3:010,246 
Springfield ..........4. 1872 . ® « 3,300,000 1,159,734 4:459, 734 
i di ek nce gummi 1876 . 7 2,500,000 563,000 3,063,000 
nd ike eneen 1877. 9 1,330,000 , 270,274 1,600,274 
Rr err re 1874 7 2,625,500 651,400 3,276,900 
SEE okia hedeehenan — 5 450,000 170,000 620,c0o 
28 Clearing Houses. . 446 . $266,665,254 . $79,609,014 . $346,274,268 
Total Dec. 31, 1880.. - 437 266,325,711 96,767,927 303,093,438 
Increase or Exchange Total exchanges 

Decrease. to balance. reported to 

Exchanges. Percent. Balances. Percent. Dec. 31, 1881. 
UOW VOlK.ccccees $ 49, 376,882,882 . + 27.9 . $1,753,550,349- 3.55 - $610,952,996,504 
is ds sai 4,233,260,201 . + 27.2 . 522,899,724 - 12.35 - 55)319,720,317 
Philadelphia ...... 2,716,828,851 . +15.4 . 244,350, 9.00 . 40,341,811,819 
0 eee 2,249, 320,925 .+30.3.. 213,694,510. 9.50. 17,200,680,988 
Cjncinnati ........ 903,522,800 . + 23.8 . +135,000,c0O0. 15. -. 30,323,579,529 
i MDs eas c000 832,631,830 . +-17.0 . 126,805,237 . 15.23 . 6,974,464,070 
Baltimore......... *732,448,142.-+ 7.2°. 120,000,000. 16.5 . %*4,168,816,092 
San Francisco..... 598,696,832 . + 23.0. 125,388,745 - 20.94 . 3,350,778, 103 
New Orleans...... 506,550,484 . +. 8.0. 50,299,901. 9.93 . 4,214,382,494 
Louisville......... 396,331,005 . 1+. 32.5 . 5,C00,000 . 16.4 1,592,577,280 
TN is i in cacies 389,170,379 . t 30.7. 78,578,626 . 20.19 3,401,058,668 
Milwaukee........ 360,884,426 .+ 14.1 . 64,314,575 - 17.82 3,495,330, 118 
Providence......... 216,572,000. + 8.5 . 45,000,000 . 21. *g09,282,000 
Kansas City....... 136,800,600 . + 35.0 . +34,000,000 . 25. 582,010, 521 
Indianapolis....... 109,577,205 .+25.4 . 30,000,000 . 27, 668,880, 505 
Cleveland......... 103,113,643 . +20.3 . +26,000,000 . 25. 3775720, 382 
ae 81,735,380 . + 16.3 . 23,432,180 . 28.67 t258,417,674 
New Haven....... 58,855,601 . + 16.8 . 14,615,632 24.83 . 212,196,118 
on 52,148,656 . + 18.3 . 10, 339,494 - 19.83 . 223,610,882 
a 149,474,080. — .  f12,300,000.25. . 49,474,080 
Portland, Me...... +48,000,000. 420. . +21,000,000 . 44... ,000,000 
Memphis.......... 45,224,507. — 5.5. 10,316,585 . 22.81 . 93,085,338 
St. Joseph......... *43,642,829 . + 28.9 . +13,000,000. 30... *107,604,542 
Worcester......... 39,224,751. + 16.6 . 13,193,814 . 33-04 . 414,735,026 
Springfield........ 37,508,608 . + 18.0 . 11,547,502 . 30.74 . 259, 180,009 
a 22,951,830. + 14.9 . 8,606,619 . 37.50 93,608,265 
Syracuse.......... *19,091,141 . + 10.4 . +7,000,000 . 37. *83,556,918 





Tot. 27 assoc’ns. $ 64,360,518,684 . 
14,983,635, 802 . 


Outside of N. Y. 
*From The Puéblte. 





a9 . 


+ Estimated. 


+ 26.6 . $3,780,.234,251 .. 
2,026,683,902 . 


13-53 . 


5.85 . $ 765,817,570,932 


154,864,574,338 


tIn part estimated. 
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A fair estimate of the unreported exchanges would be 
about $9,000,000,000, making the total for the United States 
$ 774,817,000,000, and outside of New York, $163,964,000,000. 

The baiances paid in settlement of these enormous trans- 
actions may be estimated at about $52,000,000,000 in round 
numbers, or 6.4 per cent. of the exchanges, and the actual 
cash employed has been considerably less than this as only 
a part of the balances are paid in money. 

The growth of the Clearing-House transactions in the 
United States has been approximately as follows: 











Exchanges 
Whole No. No. of Asso- Aggregate outside of No. of Asso- 
of Associa- ciations re- Exchanges. New York. ciations not 
tions. porting. Millions. Millions. reporting. 

1853 (3 mos.). I I $ 1,304.9 - 
ee I I 5,798.6 — - 
a ee I I 5,073-7 —— - 
a 2 2 8,404.2 $ 1,057.4 ~ 
TEE Pevccccccce 2 2 8,591.4 . 1,395.3 - 
er 5 3 7.018.7 . 1,839.5 2 
Beccosecces 5 3 9,009. 3 2,470.5 2 
cheesede 5 3 10,022.1 2,628.2 2 
a 6 4 7;507-4 1,991.0 2 
Ptbecsesese ° 6 4 {0,120.1 . 1,885.3 2 
| an 6 4. 20,442.4 3,014.7 2 
Piececesee 6 4 30,053.5 4,413.4 2 
a 8 5 30,437-0 4,579.0 3 
Eineseesces II 7 30,443.7 . 4,977.2 4 
ee 12 7 30,637.3 . 4,826.1 5 
ere 13 7 36,400.6 5,240.9 6 
ee 15 9 41,565.1 . 6,024.0 6 
Pe Picecvssus 15 9 33,267.0 6,180.8 6 
ee 16 10 37,628.7 6,985.7 6 
ree 18 12 44,038.3 7,068.7 6 
1873.0. .ccccee 20 12 38,147.9 . 8,307.4 7 
etki sitiins 21 13 32, 330.6 7,886.6 8 
EE 21 15 32,900,2 . 8,586.4 6 
iiectseens 24 18 30,183.4 . 8,706.7 6 
1877.02. eceeee 26 22 32,549.4 8,748.8 4 
26 24 30,633.5 8,232.4 2 
1879.....2 0006 26 24 39,210.9 . 9;975-3 2 
ETN 29 26 50,877.7 12.263.3 3 
RN 29 , 27 64,360. 5 14,983.6 2 
iiicienandeeainee itimadie inl $ 765,821.41 $ 154,868.2 


The totals in the last table vary from those previously 
given, and are only approximately correct on account of the 
impossibility of securing accurate returns from all the Clear- 
ing Houses by calendar years. 

For the first time the clearings at Hartford and St. Joseph 
are published. The clearings at the latter, as given by Zhe 
Public, and the clearings and balances at the former, as 
officially reported for 1880 and 1881, and estimated by the 
Manager for 1878 and 1879, have been as follows: 














St. Foseph. r Hartford, . 
Clearings. Clearings. Balances. 
1878.. $5,400,000 (1 quarter.) .. | $53,200,0c0 oo 
1879.. 24,700,000. ee 53,200,000 00s... 
1880.. 33,861,713 se 70,282,293 80 .. $20,927,124 74 
1881.. 43,642,829 - 81,735,380 47 .. 23,432,180 25 








$ 107,604,542 ». $258,417,674 27 
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The foreign, 


like the American Clearing Houses, 
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with 


scarcely an exception, show transactions of unprecedented 











magnitude. So far as returns have been received these trans- 
actions have been as follows: 
1881, 
a en alia sa th alba i £ 6,357,;404,000 — $ 30,938, 306,000 
TEER TNS OR eniewe 550,400 525,300,000 
Newcastle-on-Fyne.............. 24,535,000 119,400,000 
Pe Be cc cccecascess £ 6,490,495,400 ‘ $ 31, 586,006,000 
Paris..... iat aah hai ia it cae 4,707,068,177fr. .... 908,579,900 
Melbourne, Australia, thirty-nine 
weeks ending Sept. 29, 1881. £92,077,000  .... 448, 105,000 


The total transactions of the English Clearing Houses for 
a series of years, have been as follows in thousands: 


Newcastle. Manchester. 
Established Established 

im 1873. im 1872. 
TROD cccccvesss —- 
Bi cccecceces — —_— 
= (8 mos.).. — ae 
een nen omen 
ee —_—- ae 
BB csctcncncees — — 
ee 7 £ 32,300 
Gv ccnccceces £ 31,500 72,800 
0 eee 32,300 76, 100 
Ee 30,750 81,100 
iencneesees 28,000 81,300 
re 24,300 85,900 
enakendaes 23,000 85,700 
ee 21,400 84,200 
Peasene oes 24,150 102,000 
* __ eS 24,535 108, 556 
Total, 1867-81.£ 239,935 .Z£ 809,956 

















London, Total. 
Established Total, American 
im 1775. Sterling. Currency. 
£954,401 . £954,401 $ 4,644,595 
974,580 . 974,480 4,742,793 
2,128,290 2,128,290 . 10,357;323 
35425, 185 31425,185 . 16,668,063 
3) 96 3,626, 396 17,647,856 
3,914,220 3,914,220 19,048,552 
4,826,034 4,826,034 23,485,892 
5,916,452 5,948,752 28,949,603 
6,070,948 6,175,248 30,051,860 
5,930,772 6,045,172 29,418,844 
5,685,793 5,797,043 . 28,214,231 
4,903,480, . 5,072,780 . 24,686,695 
5,042,383 . 5,152,583 . 25,075,004 
4,990,921 . 5,099,621 24,817,290 
4,885,937 4,991,537 24,291,318 
5,794,238 5,920,388 28,811,569 
6,357,404 6,490,495 31,586,006 
»£ 73)554,453 -£ 74,914,344 « $363,110,766 


During the same period, in the United States, the aggre- 
gate clearings exceeded $550,000,000,000, showing the wider 
diffusion and much greater use made of clearing facilities in 
this country than in England. 

The business of the Clearing Houses at the great financial 
centers at home and abroad, by months throughout the year, 








has been as follows, in millions: 
Manchester. Other Cities Total. 
Paris. London. Eng. New York. Boston. of U.S. U. S. 

January... $76.9 . $2,666.4 . $45.8 . $4,715.6 . $364.9 . $843.7. $5,924.2 
February. 67.5 . 2,330.7. 40.8. 4,352.8 218.9 . 722.3 - 5,394.0 
March.... St. 2,979064. 438. 4,208.3. 319.7 . 783-7 + 55305-7 
Agee, «2+. S16. 2.4664. 45.3. 3,700.0. 333-5 - 781.1 . 4,820.6 
May .... 90.5. 2,740.7. 428. 4,881.2. 38.2. 841.3. 6,111.7 
Bieses 83-8 . 2,701.3. 45.2. 4,216.1 . 308.2 . 922.3. 5,536.6 
JQy..ccee 736. 20007. @S. 3,865.4. 397-3 « 855.8 . 5,118.5 
August 74-8 . 2,487.7. 44.3. 3,555.8. 349.2 . QI10.1 . 4,815.1 
Sept’mb’r, 67.1. 2,315.8. 41.8. 3,415.0. 317.2 . 926.1 . 4,658.3 
October 82.0. 2,625.2. 48.5. 4,281.3. 388.5 . 1,026.5 . 5,696.3 
November 70.0. 2,537-2. 44.4. 3,898.7 . 352.8 . 981.3. 5,232.8 
Decemb’r. 74.7. 2, Qe. 4,266.6 . 323.8 . 1,051.3. 5,641.7 

Total...$908.6 . $30,938.3 . $528.3 . $ 49,376.8 - $4,233-2 .$ 10,645.5 . $64,255.5 
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Stock transactions form an important element in swelling 
the clearings at New York. The number of shares sold in 
1881 was 113,392,685, of an aggregate value of $ 8,946,682,847, 
increasing the clearings, according to Zhe Public, by double 
this amount or $ 17,893,365,694. 

The net clearings at New York due to business other 
than stock transactions, would therefore be $31,483,517,1869, 
as compared with $15,320,292,234 in 1876. The value of the 
stocks sold at New York has more than quadrupled since 
1876, and the average price per share, according to Zhe 
Public, has risen from $53.40 in 1876 to $69.60 in 1880, and 
$78.90 in 1881. 

It is hardly to be expected that the present year wil 
show the astonishing growth in the clearings which has 
been witnessed in each of the two previous years. A much 
more moderate increase, if any, is to be expected hereaf- 
ter even if a decline should not occur, which would be by 
no means surprising. Business is much nearer high-water 
mark than it was two years ago, even if that point has 
not been already reached. DupbLey P. BAILEY. 





CIPHER TELEGRAMS. 


Secret writing is alluded to often in history, and from 
ancient down to modern times has formed an interesting 
factor in political events. 

The deciphering of important messages has beer common, 
and sometimes has produced serious results. Among busi- 
ness men the topic is of daily importance, and must be 
clearly separated .from the system of “packing” long sen- 
tences each into one representative word, so as to save ex- 
pense in “cabling.”’ | 

Such a system is, of course, largely secret, but secrecy 1s 
secondary to economy. 

Several houses in Eastern cities exist for the compiling of 
“cable codes,” some being provided with printing material 
and keeping 20,000 “cipher words” in type ready for use. 
These words are largely taken from French and Spanish dic- 
tionaries, for the cable companies admit dispatches in certain 
named languages; they are selected with great care so as 
not to exceed ten letters, and yet to differ from each other 
so widely that similarity in telegraphic symbols shall be 
avoided. 

The formation of a “cable code,” to which these cipher 
words are to be applied, is a great labor—each patron re- 
quiring his own selection of sentences, and the use of such 
a book is not easy to a novice. Where a party pays 
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$20,000 yearly for telegraphing it is found best to procure 
codes and place them in charge of one clerk who can study 
the methods available -for securing brevity, clearness and 
economy. 

The great number of bankers in the United States have 
daily necessity to send short telegrams which are not of vital 
importance so far as secrecy is concerned, though frivacy is 
essential as in all business transactions. 

Furthermore, such telegrams should contain passwords to 
satisfv the receiver that some shrewd villain has not cut 
the line just out of town and woven the ends into his sur- 
reptitious Morse instrument, thus enabling him to issue forged 
telegrams and direct payments to a confederate. 

Nearly every bank possesses one or more little books hold- 
ing from thirty to three thousand words, which are relied 
upon for daily transactions amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars. Most of these ciphers have the fatal defect of using a 
cipher word for the same meaning two or more times. 

Great credit is due to the operators for their faithfulness. 
Few frauds have been committed by them, although they 
can easily decipher such ciphers by a little investigation. 

A banker will oiten telegraph in cipher an order for his 
depositor, who, at the same moment, is sending to the dis- 
tant payee an equivalent message in plain English, thus 
giving to the operators the cryptograph and its translation 
at once. 

About ten thousand words, excluding proper names, will 
comprise the vocabulary used by the bankers. Synonymous 
words will, of course, be found in abundance in such a dic- 
tionary, but they must be retained, for time is everything 
and economy a minor consideration in domestic telegrams 
which are to be sent and answered within an hour or two. 

Let us suppose such a list of ten thousand words in one 
long column, each line numbered from one down to ten 
thousand; let us also suppose a list of cipher words (care- 
fully selected and not in common use), of equal length and 
also numbered. It is now evident that if the lists are placed 
side by side, the numbers being opposite, a cipher code is 
formed whose value depends upon the manner in which it is 
habitually used. 

If the possessor shall desire to telegraph, “Pay John Jones 
one hundred dollars,’ he can take for each of these words, 
except the proper nouns, the corresponding cipher word. If 
the operator has to send at the same moment an English 
dispatch from Smith to Jones, stating that an order is on 
the way to pay him one hundred dollars, then is the secrecy 
of the cryptogram dissolved, and furthermore the operator is 
ready to examine the next telegram in cipher and endeavor 
to ascertain if the same cipher word is used for ‘“ Pay,” as 
in the first telegram. Proceeding thus, day after day, he 
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can detect word after word unless the owner of the code shall 
change his system often. As a matter of fact, such changes 
are seldom made. 

An improvement is suggested as follows: The code de- 
scribed should be printed so as to be readily referred to, 
and accurate in every respect. It should allow the addition 
of special words or phrases to suit the changing needs of 
business. 

To secure secrecy the sender should have had prepared 
and filed with his correspondent a list of irregular numbers, 
such as 483, 281, etc., etc., which numbers should neither be 
repeated in regular order, nor should the differences between 
them be in any regular ratio. Furthermore, when one of 
these numbers has been used it should be canceled for 
further use, so that the list may always show what number 
is next in order for use. | 

Let us suppose that the sender shall telegraph, “ Pay one 
hundred dollars,” and on the day following shall repeat the 
same telegram, and on the day after that shall again repeat 
it. He will refer to his printed code and find the words 
“Pay” to bear the number 9,000, and the phrase “One 
hundred dollars” to be upon one line which bears the num- 
ber 300. He will now take his first secret number (483) 
which we will call a “shift number,” and add it to 9,000, 
and again refer to the code to ascertain what cipher word 
shall be numbered 9,483, and find it to be the word “ Per- 
dition,’ which is the first word of his dispatch. 

His second “shift number” likewise treated will give him 
the word “Amendment,” for its line number is 581. The 
receiver deducts the shift numbers, reversing the whole pro- 
cess. 

For the second dispatch the sender finds that he must use 
the two “shift numbers” 684 and 83, thus referring him to 
the cipher words numbered respectively 9,684 and 383. 

On the third day he can only use, we will say, the. cipher 
words numbered 9,107 and 345. 

The shifting process is somewhat like the process of 
changing the number on the tumbler of a bank lock. The 
detection of one telegram by means of parallel English mes- 
sages will give no clue to past or future messages. 

Such a printed code can be safely exposed to the public, 
and the holder of a secret “shift list” can safely employ 
an assistant to decipher a dispatch containing ten cipher 
words by giving him only the first ten “shift numbers ” from 
his list. 

We will suppose that ten bankers have each such a book, 
and that one has sent to each of the remaining nine sepa- 
rate lists of “shift numbers,” and that the others have fol- 
lowed the same plan. It is evident that any one of them 
may receive in one day nine cipher telegrams from as many 
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different persons, all translatable out of the same code, and 
yet no dispatch shall give a clue to any other, although all 
the dispatches may contain the same words, for instance, 
“Pay one hundred dollars.” F. M. 





RESERVE-FUND LEGISLATION. 


A very important bill has been introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Allison, of Iowa, for the setting apart of one 
hundred and twenty millions of the coin in the Treasury as 
a fund to secure the redemption of the legal tenders. It is 
said that more than one member of Congress is now express- 
ing his surprise because Congress has never legislated on 
this subject. Yet, so it is. Had a Secretary of the Treasury 
been so disposed he could have drawn out every dollar of 
gold and bought bonds with it, leaving nothing to secure the 
redemption of the legal tenders; in other words, having exe- 
cuted the law by accumulating gold and resuming specie 
payments, there has been no legal obstacle to prevent the 
head of the Treasury from getting rid of the gold in the 
public coffers and putting the Government back on its for- 
mer paper basis. 

The need of fixing the amount of reserve by law will 
hardly be denied by any one. It is true that no harm has 
thus far come from leaving the matter to the discretion of 
the.Secretary; but then, Mr. Sherman, who was the author 
of the resumption measure, was in the Treasury when the 
act took effect, and he has been there during the greater 
portion of the subsequent period. Those who have come 
after him have followed in his footsteps, and the reserve has 
been kept at a very high point, but it is not wise to expect 
that every future Secretary will be animated by the same 
spirit or possassed of similar financial knowledge. At any 
time a man may be placed there who may think there will 
be no demand for coin in payment of legal tenders, and 
who, holding this view, will sell all the coin and buy Gov- 
ernment bonds with the proceeds. If, for example, Senator 
Plumb were chosen Secretary we know what he would do— 
the reserve fund would be pared down to one hundred mil- 
lions; perhaps some other Secretary might reduce the figure 
still lower. Evidently so important a thing as placing the 
reserve beyond the power of the head of the Treasury to 
use it in other ways ought not to be omitted in our finan- 
cial system. 

There are two features of Mr. Allison’s bill which will 
doubtless excite discussion, namely, how much shall be set 
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apart for a reserve, and of what shall it consist. One hun- 
dred and twenty millions is held to be ample to protect the 
three hundred and fifty millions of Government notes, but 
the bill provides that three-fourths of this sum shall be gold 
and one-fourth silver. Those who are opposed to the use of 
silver as currency will object very strenuously to putting any 
portion of that metal into the reserve. On the other hand, 
the advocates of silver will probably attempt to increase the 
silver proportion of the fund. On this point a sharp discus- 
sion is likely to spring up in due time. 

The ultimate form of the reserve must depend on the final 
status given to silver by the leading nations of the earth. If 
they shall finally agree to use both metals at a ratio accepted 
by all of them, of course there can be no objection to keep- 
ing a very large portion of the reserve fund in silver; but 
if the use of it as money shall finally be proscribed, then it 
is equally evident that it should form no part of that fund. 
Until, therefore, its status is settled we cannot discover any 
weighty objection to its forming a part of the reserve fund, 
to the extent at least indicated in Mr. Allison’s measure. 

It is worth while to consider in this connection what re- 
serve ought to be kept for paying outstanding obligations of 
the Government which have matured, the payment of which 
is not demanded. For example, the amount of fractional 
currency that will never be redeemed, so says the United 
States Treasurer, in his last report, will amount to more 
than $14,000,000, of which sum $ 8,373,934 have been written 
off the books of the Treasury by order of Congress, . leaving 
in the last debt statement $7,069,493,67. 

The decline in redemptions since September, 1876; the 
time when it ceased to be issued for each year, is shown 
in the following table: 


Ps vccccocees $ 11,071,773 35 vite ere $ 189,628 89 
Pcetecessens 2,489,212 69 sone EP 83,434 35 
er 549,921 99 Oct. to Jan., 1882. 28,012 35 


At present, a reserve fund for the whole amount is kept, 
and the same thing is done with respect to*all the matured 
obligations of the Government. Yet, it is clear that there is 
no occasion for reserving more than a very small sum to redeem 
any fractional currency that may be presented. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his last report recommended that 
this item be dropped from future statements of the National 
debt, and that an appropriation of $100,000 be made to meet 
future redemptions. If this recommendation were heeded, it 
would wisely dispose of the subject. Surely the matter is of 
sufficient importance to demand legislative action. 

Mr. Allison’s bill consists of two parts, and having consid- 
ered the first part we shall now proceed to discuss the 
other. 

The National banks hold $240,000,000 of the extended 
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bonds as security for their circulation. Within seven or eight 
years, and perhaps sooner, unless the present policy of tax- 
ation and expenditures shall be radically changed, these 
bonds will be redeemed. If the banks continue to issue 
notes they will then be forced to buy the fours and the four- 
and-a-half per cents. The former, however, become redeema- 
ble in 1891, and therefore do not offer many advantages to 
the banks. The fours are largely held by trust and insur- 
ance companies and other institutions of a similar character, 
and will be difficult to obtain by the time the banks will 
require them. Under these circumstances it is to be expected 
that many of the banks willl prefer to retire a portion of 
their circulation, rather than pay the premium upon the high- 
rate bonds; and that a gradual, though slow, contraction of 
the currency will begin to take place within the next two or 
three years from this cause. 

Believing there is gold enough in the country to fill the 
vacuum that will be created by the retirement of bank notes, 
he proposes that any holder of it may deposit his gold in 
the Treasury and receive gold certificates therefor in denomi- 
nations of not less than $20 each, and that the gold shall 
be retained there for the redemption of these certificates. 

Once before, however, gold certificates were issued on the 
Same conditions, and it was found that in order to get 
them the holders of greenbacks presented them in large 
quantities, and having drawn out an equivalent in gold from 
the resumption fund, immediately deposited the gold and 
drew gold certificates. In this way greenbacks were con- 
verti~le into gold certificates, while the resumption fund was 
rapidly depleted and would have been speedily exhausted 
had not Secretary Sherman put a stop to the further issu- 
ance of gold certificates. To make this impossible of recur- 
rence, Mr. Allison’s bill provides that a maximum reserve 
fund of not less than $120,000,000 shall be set apart in the 
Treasury for the sole purpose of redeeming United States 
notes, the entire fund to be in coin of standard value, and 
whenever this fund gets below $120,000,000 it shall be un- 
lawful to issue any’ more gold or silver certificates until the 
deficit is restored. 

If the authority to issue these certificates could not be 
employed to deplete the Treasury of its gold, as was done 
on the former occasion, they would serve a very useful pur- 
pose. There would be great convenience in having them, 
the cost and risk of transporting coin would be saved, and 
no loss of gold from abrasion would happen. One of the 
greatest advantages would be derived by the banks in the 
large cities, for they could then dispense with their present 
machinery for handling Clearance-house balances. 

Such are the chief points of this bill, which deserves care- 
ful consideration. It aims to correct some glaring imperfec- 
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tions of our financial system, and to prepare for changes that 
are likely to come in the banking and money arrangements 


of the future. 


It evinces a thoughtful consideration of ques- 


tions which are worthy the most candid and thorough study 
of our ablest financial guides. 





BANKING IN CUBA IN 


1881. 


Although the paper currency of Cuba has undergone no 
material reduction of volume within the past year, it has 
appreciated in value in a very marked degree which may 
be regarded as an evidence either of growing confidence in 
its ultimate redemption or of an increasing demand for 


currency to meet the wants of an expanding commerce. 


The 


Spanish Bank of the Island of Cuba has paid dividends 
of four per cent. for each half year ending June 30 and 


December 31. 


The emission of bank notes on account of 


the war expenses of the Government, has for the first time 
since 1879, shown a Slight reduction, and a paper dollar 
has become worth upwards of fifty-two cents in gold com- 


pared with less than forty-five cents in 1880. 


The condi- 


tion of the Bank in July and December, was as follows: 




















ASSETS. Gold. Bank notes. 
Cash....seeeeeeessseeees $ 4,569,178 $ 7,414,172 
DISCOUNTS, 00020 cccecce es 5,873,210 . 6,575,073 
Titles of the loan of 25 

Ss os + ccesesccess 8,565,000 —_—- 
Ps ccecsee peeese see 873, —_—— 
BRENIG. «0.0 00000000 cvee 359,271 1,409,573 
Rc ck acaneeevavee 104,437 2,745,280 
Sundry accounts......... —- 4,110,898 
Advances to Government, 

without interest....... —_— 44,900,077 
Other items............ 118,442 40,429 

Os xo éeceveenesd $ 20,463,596 . $67,195,502 

LIA BILITIES. 

CNN. . oc cccveceosoess $ 8,000,000 a 
Reserve fund...........- 470, 567 omnue 
Accounts current and de- 

posits without interest. 5,806,234 $ 8,398, 384 
Other obligationsatsight. 354,180 41,156 
Bills emitted— 

On account of the bank, — 11,888,058 

Emission for war...... —- 44,900,077 

Total note issue...... . $56,788,115 
Other obligations........ 5,832,525 1,967,827 
Totals... .ccccccccvcs $ 20,463,506 . $67,195,502 
‘The condition of the five branches 

















Dec. 31, 1881.-—— — 

Gold, Bank notes 
$5,454,727 - $8,098,352 
6,652,734 « 974,080 
4,330,000 . —— 
308, 365 ° — 
1,459,583 . 1,109,000 
158,070 . 2,711,378 
oe - 44,881,341 
174,008 44,621 

«+ $18,537,487 . $57,819,372 
$8,000,000 . ae 
426,341 a aaaecaaaal 
8,289,530 - $6,134,577 
44,410 . 29,692 
— 4,041,895 

—-~ 44,881,341 

— _. $48,923,236 
1,777,200 . 2,731,867 
$ 18,537,487 - $57,819,372 


at or near the close of December, 1881, was as follows: 


of the Spanish Bank 
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; Deposits and ac- | 70tal lia- 

Cash. Loans and Discounts. counts current. | Sttities. 
: Gold and 

Gold. |Banknotes.| Gold. |Banknotes.| Gold. \B’knotes| Per. 

$ $ $ 3 3 $ 

Matanzas..... 453,610 533,023 929,515 332,228 | 1,c62,214| 725,959 | 29738599 
Cienfuegos....... 3725454 63,373 536,229 39950 715,430 | 29,599 | 138,647 
Cardenas........ 246,649 619,060 573,557 291,065 524,257 | 597,810 | 1,738,569 
Sagua la Grande.| 308,155 | 222,431 181,823 | 134,284 339,332 | 92,062 847,941 
SantiagodeCuba,|} 487,463 | 56,145 276,927 28,170 293,221 4,839 ;| 873.763 
Totals......... 1,868,331 | 15494,032 | 2,498,051 | 789,697 | 2,934,454 |1,450,269 | 7+337,519 











The other banks of deposit at Havana have deposits of 
greater amount than those of the Spanish Bank. The con- 
dition of these various banks on the 31st day of January, 
1882, compared as follows: 











Individual deposits and Total lia- 


























Cash. Discounts. accounts current. bilities. 

: = —__-_____________—- | Gold and 

Gold, Bank notes, #4 Paper. Gold. Bank notes. paper. 

; | $ | $ $ | $ $ 
Industrial Bank......| 2,429,580 | 1,853,846 | 3,830,361 | 4,533,568 | 1,930,453 | 10,014,039 
Commercial Bank.. + 1,461,016 | 2,080,290 | 621,591 2,275,761 | 2,138,486 | 12,034,647 
B’k of Santa Catalina.’ 454,811 214,706 | 469,159 589.209 508,898 3,090, 199 
. } 2 I 

Savings Bank, Jan.28.' 2,326,564 | 2,938,388 | 657395737 4 ohh i5ne173 421330295 | 13,707,596 
: 6,371,97% | 7,087,230 | 11,660,848 | 14,451,859 | 10,500,972 39,846,482 
Spanish Bank...... -« 6,045,090 8,008,044 | 9,347,530 8,047,945 7,388,093 78,187,389 
ais wines 12,417,061 | 15,095,274 | 21,008,378 | 22,499,804! 17,889,065 118,033,870 








The following table compiled by 
for the Revista Economica, of Havana, 


Mr. Robert G. Merry, 
shows, in thousands of 


dollars, the amount of gold and Spanish bank notes existing 
in the various banks of deposit at Havana, including the 
Spanish Bank and one private bank not included above, at 
the end of each month: 


1881, Gold. 
ee $ 14,696 
February...... woes £4,734 
Ee 15,930 
Pbbecekecesede 15,499 
ree 15,220 
a amona~ 14,945 
July hien «eeu ees e 14,413 
RM. occccvees ce 14,152 


Bank notes. 


1881. 


Gold. Bank notes. 


. $13,161 .. September.... .....$14,520 $ 14,693 
° 14,803 .. October........ -ese | 3Q,S00 14,879 
15,343 .. November......... 13,985 16,021 
14,958 .. December.......... 13,317 16,443 
14,439 .. <—Ee regen epasl 
14,790 .. Average, 1881...... $ 14,641 $ 14,823 
‘ 14,203 .. ™ eee 11,870 . 13,254 
, 14,144 .. January, 1882...... 13,228 16,829 


The amount of gold in circulation in the island is esti- 
mated at $25,000,000 to $30,000,000, including the amount 
in the banks, and leaving about $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 


in use outside of the banks. 


Cuba has, therefore, of gold 


about $20 per capita and of paper money about $34 per 
capita in nominal or $18 in real value, giving a total of 
$38 per capita in specie value, besides about $1,000,000 in 
silver. The amount of gold in the banks has increased nearly 
fifty per cent. since December 3; 1879, and is sufficient for 





* Deposits bearing interest. 
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a resumption of specie payments but for the plethora of 
paper money. 

From an interesting table, prepared by Mr. Merry for 
the Revista Economica, we obtain the following statement of 
the lowest, highest, and annual average premium on gold, 
and the value of bank notes: 


Average Average 
gold gold 
value of value of 
Lowest, Highest, Average. 8k notes. Lowest. Highest. Average. &’kmotes. 
1869.. O% . 6 . 2.52 . 97-55 .. 1876..1c5% . 138 « 121.30 . 45.13 
1870.. I » BR. 2.64 . 97-43... 1877..118 . 136 . 124.47. 44.50 
371... 3 . 63 . 4.40 . 95.80 .. 1878.. 88% . 126% . 113.01 . 47.97 
1872. 5 . lg . 10.98 . 90.22 .. 1879.. 97 > wee - II8.5I . 45.93 
1873.. 10 . 89 . 41.27. 71.90 .. 1880..1043f . 139% . 123.67 . 44.81 
1874.. 49 - 198 - 120.07 . 46.12 .. 1881.. 714% . 10633 . 91.70 . 52.31 
1875.. OI . 148 . 118.87. 45.78.. 


The paper currency maintained, therefore, a higher value 
in 1881 than in any year since 1873. B. 





EARLY COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The colonies, notwithstanding their political relation to 
Great Britain previous to the separation in 1776, had never 
followed very closely the monetary system existing in the 
mother country. Long before the Revolution the Spanish 
dollar, to a very considerable extent, had usurped the func- 
tion of the pound sterling as the basis of reckoning. The 
paper money issued by the Continental Congress was not 
made payable in pounds, shillings or pence, but in Spanish 
dollars, which had found their way here from Havana. 

The need of a legal-money standard, and of a mint for 
coining it, had been realized during the existence-of the 
confederation, and Morris, Jefferson and others had con- 
sidered the subject. Laws had been enacted from this stir- 
ring of the question, but hardly anything was done toward 
executing them. When the new Government was established 
Hamilton was directed to report a plan for the creation of 
a mint, and in 1791 he presented his report to Congress. 
“The great variety of considerations—nice, intricate, and 
important—involved in the subject, the general state of debtor 
and creditor, all the relations and consequences of price, the 
essential interests of trade and industry, the value of all 
property, the whole income both of the State and of indi- 
viduals ; ’’"—these observations which appear in the beginning 
ot his report, show how fully Hamilton comprehended the 
importance of the inquiry. 

“The dollar, originally contemplated in the transactions of 
this country by successive diminutions of its weight and 
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fineness, had depreciated five per cent.; and yet the new 
dollar had a currency in place of the eld, with scarcely any 
attention to the difference between them. Nor would it re- 
quire,” he continued, “any argument to prove that a nation 
ought not to suffer the value of the property of its citizens 
to fluctuate with the fluctuations of a foreign mint, and to 
change with the changes in the regulations of a foreign 
sovereign.” 

Hamilton then proceeds to state the points involved in the 
inquiry: What ought to be the nature of the money unit ; 
the ratio between gold and silver, if coins of both metals 
were to be established; the proportion and composition of 
the alloy in each kind; whether the expense of coining 
should be defrayed by the Government or out of the mate- 
rial itself; the number, denominations, sizes and devices of 
the coins; and whether foreign coins should be allowed to 
pass current or not, and if allowed, at what rate, and for 
what period? 

Concerning several of these points Hamilton’s views deserve 
extended consideration. ‘‘As to the first point, the money 
unit,”’ he inquired, ‘“ What it actually is. The pound, though 
_ of various value, was the actual unit of the money of ac- 

count; but the manner of adjusting foreign exchanges indi- 
cated that the dollar was best entitled to be considered as 
the unit of the coins.” 

Of the different dollars, the dollar in actual circulation, 
he thought, should be regarded the actual money unit, 
rather than the ancient dollar—a conclusion strengthened by 
the fact that, “‘it was more conformable to the true existing 
proportion between the two metals in this country, and to 
that which obtains in the commercial world generally.” An 
investigation into the existing ratio between gold and silver 
yielded no precise definition of the present unit, but fur- 
nished data from which it could be ascertained. In deter- 
mining what ought to be the future money unit, he suggested 
whether it ought to be attached to one of the metals in 
preference to the other, or otherwise, and if to either, to 
which of them. The resolves of the old Congress showed 
that the unit was not attached to either coin. Contrary to 
the ideas which had prevailed, he proposed that no preference 
should be given to either, though if there was to be gold 
should be the favored metal rather than silver, because it 
possessed greater stability. The principal reason why such a 
preference should not be given was, that in attaching the 
uuit to either of the metals, the office of the other as money 
would be destroyed; it would become mere merchandise, 
thereby diminishing the quantity of circulating medium and 
impairing the utility of one of the metals. 

The other point deserving notice was, what ratio should 
be established between the two metals—a question of great 
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moment, both from the consequence that an over-valuation 
of one would tend to banish the other; and because it would 
produce a diminution of the total quantity of specie in the 
country, though the latter conclusion from local and particular 
circumstances, he thought, would be received with caution. 
The effect of an over-valuation, to produce a greater and 
more frequent disturbance of the state of the money unit by 
a greater and more frequent diversity between the legal 
market proportion of the metals, was not overlooked. In 
establishing this ratio, Hamilton wisely observed that the com- 
mercial relations of this country with Great Britain and the 
future payments of interest to Holland, should be considered. 
Thus viewing the question, he believed that the commercial 
proportion existing in those countries ought to be preserved 
here. All the other points in this report received candid 
and thorough consideration. 

The friends of Jefferson also introduced a bill, which was 
passed, directing him to report a plan for establishing uni- 
formity in the currency, weights and measures of the United 
States. During the second session of Congress his report 
appeared. 

He proposed a new coinage for the United States of a 
different value from the dollars then in circulation. He pro- 
posed to add “five grains of silver to the proper weight of 
the dollar, without a proportional augmentation of its legal 
value.”” So serious a change in the unit was too great to 
secure its adoption. 

In 1792 a mint was established, the officers of which were 
a director, an assayer, a chief coiner, an engraver and a 
treasurer. Gold, silver and copper were to be coined. 
The piece of greatest value was an eagle, “‘to be of the value 
of ten dollars or units,” and to contain 247 grains and four- 
eighths of a grain of pure, or 270 grains of standard, gold.” 
“Dollars or units” also were to be coined, “of the value of 
a Spanish milled dollar,” then current,- and to contain 371 
grains and four-sixteenth parts, of a grain of pure, or 416 
grains of standard, silver. The half and quarter dollar, and 
dimes and half-dimes were to contain the same proportions 
of silver; cents were to be coined of the value of the one- 
hundredth part of a dollar, and to contain eleven penny- 
weights of copper. Half-cents were to be each of the value 
of half a cent. 

The ratio between gold and silver in all coins composed of 
those metals was fixed at fifteen to one; in other words, fifteen 
pounds weight of pure silver possessed the same legal value 
as one pound weight of pure gold. 

The standard for gold coins of the United States was de- 
clared to be eleven parts fine to one part alloy: accordingly, 
eleven parts in twelve of the entire weight of each coin 
was to consist of pure gold and the other part of alloy. 
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The alloy was to be composed of silver and copper, the 
proportion of the former metal not exceeding one-half. The 
proportion was to be regulated by the director of the mint 
with the approbation of the president. 

The standard established for silver coins was 1485 parts. 
fine to 179 parts alloy. Accordingly, 1485 parts in 1664, 
parts of the entire weight of each silver coin was to consist 
of pure silver, and the other 179 parts were to be of alloy 
composed wholly of copper. 

Individuals could bring gold and silver bullion and have 
the same coined free of expense; the coins were made a 
legal tender; penalties were prescribed for debasing them, 
and the money of account was to be expressed in dollars. 

The majority in favor of establishing the mint was very 
close, consisting only of four votes. 

Though adopting Hamilton’s plan, the control of the mint 
was given to the State Department, and remained thére until 
Hamilton’s retirement from the Treasury office. One of his 
last official acts was to recommend placing it under the 
control of the Treasury Department where it belonged. His 
suggestion was adopted. Its singular misplacement in the 
beginning was doubtless due to the wishes and influence of 
Jefferson. \ 

The business of coining had not been conducted long be- 
fore difficulties were encountered. One of these related to 
getting copper fit for coinage purposes. Another and still 
more serious difficulty related to the mint standard of the 
silver coin, which differed from the legal standard. By the 
law establishing the mint, it was provided that the silver 
coinage should contain 1485 parts of fine silver to 179 parts. 
of alloy, or ten ounces, fourteen pennyweights and five grains 
of fine silver to one ounce, five pennyweights and nineteen 
grains of alloy. Before commencing operations, it was sup- 
posed that the standard thus adopted was too low, and would 
debase the coin too much, causing it to wear black. The 
director of the mint, “ Henry Wm. de Saussure, presumed 
that an alteration would be made, which was recommended 
by its propriety and correctness.” 

The alteration proposed was that nine parts in ten should 
be.fine silver, the other tenth alloy, or ten ounces, sixteen 
pennyweights fine to one ounce, four pennyweights alloy:in 
the pound Troy. Supposing that such an alteration would 
be made, the coinage was begun in October, 1794. The fol- 
lowing winter the matter was submitted to a committee of 
Congress who reported concerning the propriety of making 
the alteration. The report was favorably considered in one 
House, but was not taken up in the other. In the mean- 
time the mint continued to use the standard at first adopted 
as though Congress had made the alteration. Thus for a 
time the mint dollar contained greater value than the legal 
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dollar, and was coined contrary to law, though in expecta- 
tion of what the law would finally be. Instead of changing 
the law the fineness of the dollar was changed in October, 
1795, in conformity with the law already ‘existing. In the 
meantime silver coin had been coined of greater fineness than 
prescribed by law, which was an obvious loss to depositors. 
They received all the silver deposited, but fewer coins than 
they would have received had the law been observed. A 
depositor, discovering his loss, asked the Government to pay 
him the difference as it was caused wholly through the fault 
of its officers, A committee of Congress reported favorably 
on the claim, but Congress declined to act, fearing that all 
depositors would make similar claims, and thus subject the 
Government to a new burden which it could not easily bear. 
Thus the early history of the operations of the mint was 
peculiarly unfortunate. Had the legal standard been followed 
the difficulty would have been averted; but the departure 
therefrom was made on the weightiest grounds, and what 
Congress should have done was to adopt the standard pro- 
posed by the director of the mint. 

Other difficulties arose. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
those directing the mint to manage it with economy and 
efficiency, it proved to be a very expensive institution. Not 
a few complained of these things, which were neither to be 
foreseen nor expected. These complaints were not due to 
any lack of capacity in the management of the mint itself. 
The heavy expenses incurred were the result chiefly of the 
principles on which it was established. Not only did the 
Original cost of the works and the salaries of the officers 
fall on the public, but also the whole expense of workman- 
ship, with the alloy, mintage, and contingent losses. The 
want of experimental knowledge in the business prevented 
any accurate estimate of the expenses necessarily attending 
the business, while the undertaking had not gone far before 
it was found that a melter and refiner were required. Be- 
sides, in the beginning, no charge could be made for the 
process of melting and refining to depositors; the whole ex- 
pense, therefore, was borne by the Government. Hence, in 
assaying one deposit of 96,000 ounces of silver bullion, it 
proved to be 24,000 ounces under standard, to refine which, 
it cost the United States more than $500, so that the de- 
positor really gained that sum by bringing his bullion to 
the mint. This operated very unequally among depositors. 
The citizen who brought bullion in such a debased state to the 
mint received as much coin for the standard silver therein 
as the one whose bullion had been previously refined equal 
to the standard, and therefore ready for coining, an opera- 
tion conducted with little expense. Moreover, the lack of 
capital either to purchase the precious metals in bullion, an- 
ticipate payments due to depositors, or coin for the public, 
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was another cause of very considerable expenditure. Depend- 
ing wholly on depositors for the precious metals, it became 
necessary, for their encouragement and satisfaction, to coin 
every deposit as soon as possible after it came to the treasury 
of the mint, to prevent it from remaining unproductive to 
the depositor. It was necessary for the clippings and grains 
to be melted and coined often three or four times for a single 
deposit. Thus, the melting, refining and coining of a deposit 
of 200 ounces of silver or twenty ounces of gold would cost 
the public nearly as much as 1t,ooo ounces of either, and a 
much greater proportional wastage. Had the bullion been 
purchased for the public at the market price and kept in 
the vaults until the collection of a large quantity for a sin- 
gle coinage, or had a capital been allowed of perhaps ten 
thousand dollars to the mint to anticipate payments to 
depositors, without resorting to an immediate coinage on 
every occasion, a very great saving would have been effected, 
not only in respect to wastage, but also in the expenditure 
of the materials and labor used in the process, while no loss 
would have occurred to the United States save the loan of 
the money for a short time. The gains to the Government 
would have been ten-fold greater than the loss. Besides, such 
a practice would have had a tendency to fix the price of 
bullion, and indemnify the public for some part of the ex- 
pense of coinage. 

Such was the policy which it was highly expedient for 
the Government to pursue. In 1797 a sum was appropriated 
for the purchase of bullion, thus effecting the economies de- 
scribed and rendering the operations of the mint more satis- 
factory to those desirous of having bullion coined into 
money. 

In 1795 there was more legislation respecting coinage. The 
treasurer of the mint was directed to retain two cents per 
ounce from every deposit of silver bullion below the standard 
for refining, and four cents per ounce from every deposit of 
gold bullion, unless it were so far below the standard as to 
require the operation of a test, in which case the treasurer 
Was to retain six cents an ounce. Nor was he obliged to 
receive from any one a smaller deposit of silver bullion be- 
low the standard than 200 ounces, nor of gold less than one- 
tenth that amount. The officers of the mint were allowed 
to give a preference to gold and silver bullion deposited for 
coinage conforming to the standard adopted by the Govern- 
ment. The next year the law was changed and thereafter, 
was retained from every deposit of gold or silver bullion 
below the standard enough to pay for refining it. 

ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 
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THE LAST INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 


[ TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES,. | 


It is needful to speak again of the monetary question: 
First, as to the cause of the financial crisis which has existed 
for four or five months, and of which there has been no 
adequate explanation; finally, in respect to the recent pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the last International Con- 
ference which was held in the spring of 1881. 

We shall first consider the proceedings of the Conference. 
We may recall that its object was to restore the value of 
silver, and to regain for it the place which it had for- 
merly filled in the circulation. To that end two things 
were necessary according to the promoters of the meeting: 
First, that they should be in accord in their report fixing 
a ratio between gold and silver, and, after adopting it, 
that all the nations should agree to reopen their mints for 
the coinage of silver. It was also necessary that the States, 
like England and Germany, which now have a single gold 
standard, should renounce it and be united in the effort to 
restore the white metal. That was the aim of the Confer- 
ence of 1881. It was the same withal that was attempted 
at the one held in 1878, on the request of the Americans. 
This was not then attained, and it was divided in its pol- 
icy on the question of adopting a double standard. Would 
this be more fortunate in 1881, and the circumstances more 
favorable? It is true that Germany, subsequent to its con- 
version to the gold standard in 1872, after selling a por- 
tion of the silver it had to spare, had stopped the sales 
for several years. It is true, too, that the silver -mines 
had become less productive. India, also, had absorbed more. 
Finally the Americans, by the recent adoption of the Bland 
bill, were seeking to extend the circulation of silver. The 
circumstances, therefore, appeared favorable, and if these 
had been controlling in the matter, as we might say, they 
would have exercised a strong influence, and done some- 
thing toward restoring the white metal to favor. They 
have effected nothing; the depreciation of silver has con- 
tinued, it is quoted the same now, it circulates to-day at 
16 for 1oo. All the States, too, which have the double stand- 
ard, seem to be getting their share of gold. Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, in contracting loans, have taken care to stipu- 
late that they would pay in that metal, and Russia exacts 
it in payment of customs duties. The question, therefore, 
appears partly solved, if not in law, at least in fact. It 
was under these conditions that an energetic and intelligent 
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man ran over Europe and the New World, preaching a new 
crusade in favor of silver, saying to all, if we would be in 
accord, nothing would be easier than to put silver into cir- 
culation. We suffered ourselves to be persuaded, and the 
outcome of this prediction of M. Cernuschi was the Con- 
ference of 1881. 

It is astonishing that America should have countenanced 
this new meeting, in which she had so great an interest. 
She is the producer of silver which she employs less and 
less, and she would not deprive the miners of the outside 
markets, and especially in the rich countries, which can 
easily absorb what she has to spare of this metal. We per- 
ceived, too, that the other States of Europe which were strug- 
gling against paper money, and which desired to get into a 
better condition, received with favor this new scheme; nor 
were we astonished that England and Germany were will- 
ing to join the conference as simple spectators, in order to 
see if silver could be employed and used in their reserves. 
But that France should consent to take the initiative in con- 
cert with America, was indeed a surprise, when we considered 
the financial and monetary situation of our country. They 
would say that we were embarrassed; there is in the Bank 
of France a large stock of unemployed silver, and we were 
hoping to rehabilitate this metal, and to succeed in using 
and keeping intact, at the same time, our gold. The idea 
was capital: Can we not give to silver the value which it 
has formerly had as money? demanded the promoters of 
the conference; but if it had been declared money, where 
would it have circulated? A little everywhere, without doubt, 
but particularly in France, where more gold is used than 
elsewhere in business transactions. It is a point that we 
reserve for further consideration. 

Be it as it may, the conference assembled and, very 
naturally the minister of our finances was chosen to pre- 
side. He well merited this honor, for from the beginning 
of his address he did not fear to speak in a very decided 
way in favor of bimetallism. “To the end that the silver 
metal,” said he, ‘‘may recover its former value, it is necessary 
that it should pass freely by the side of gold;” and he 
added a little further on: “We hope after the discussions 
that shall take place here that it will be demonstrated, by 
the data of theory and by the facts of experience, that 
international bimetallism is the only system» which is power- 
ful enough to regulate money in all parts of the world. It 
may be said that this expectation was not fully shared by 
his colleague, the honorable Mr. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire 
who, as minister of foreign affairs, had opened the conference 
He showed himself to be very reserved, evidently remem- 
bering the opinions that he had previously defended at the 
time of the noteworthy inquiry in 1869, to which he had re- 
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mained faithful. Moreover, other members who had brought 
illusions to the conference did not keep them very long, 
for, at the second meeting, the German delegates made a 
declaration which was of a nature to dissipate these. ‘We 
acknowledge,” said Baron Thielmann, “that the rehabilitation 
of silver is desirable, and that we can, by the free exchange of 
it in a certain number of the most populous States represented 
in this conference, attain that result. Nevertheless, to Germany, 
where the monetary reform is so far advanced that the 
general situation does not seem to invite a change of the 
system, and one so great to bear, we cannot concede so 
much for the sake of establishing the free exchange of 
silver.” For his part, the English delegate, after having ex- 
pressed his views in favor of the rehabilitation of silver, the 
depreciation of which had caused a heavy loss in the Indian 
empire, thoughtfully added, “that, notwithstanding, the Brit- 
ish empire would not change its system, and would resolutely 
keep to the gold standard. For more than sixty years,” 
added this delegate, “the monetary system of the empire has 
rested on a single gold standard; this system has satisfied 
all the needs of the country without causing the inconveni- 
ence which has been manifested elsewhere and in other 
countries. For these reasons it has been accepted by all 
parties and by the nation; the government of her Majesty 
is not able to enter into a conference for establishing a 
double standard.” After this double declaration the con- 
ference should have dissolved. It was very evident that it 
had nothing to do, and that it was not able to restoie silver 
to its former value while the doors were shut against it in 
two of the principal States of Europe, one of which, Eng- 
land, was the most powerful in a commercial point of view, 
and transacted a vast amount of international business, 
Nevertheless, as the members had come from different parts 
of Europe and America, perhaps rather late, to discuss the 
monetary question, and that it would be pleasant to prolong 
their stay in Paris, the conference continued to meet just 
the same and debate for the sake of the principles it had 
at heart. 

An excellent address was delivered at the second session 
in favor of a single gold standard, by Mr. Pirmez, dele- 
gate from Belgium, by Mr. Broch, delgate from Norway, 
and by Mr. Burckhard-Bischoff, delegate from Switzerland. 
Mr. Permiz especially seemed to exhaust the question the 
first time that he spoke, and no one ever replied to him 
in a conclusive manner. 

We will mention among the speeches on the opposite 
side, those of Messrs. Cernuschi, Denormandie, and Dumas, 
delegates from France; of Mr. Luzzatti, delegate from 
Italy ; of Mr. Dana Horton, delegate from America. But 
these latter discourses, however skillful they appeared to 
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be, were stamped with weakness owing to the opposition 
of Germany and of England. Not, indeed, that consider- 
able efforts had not been made to overcome the _ inflexibil- 
ity of the first of these nations. If we had only had Ger- 
many with us, we could perhaps have moved onward, in 
spite of the opposition of England, in the belief that she 
could be won over afterward. In order to overcome the 
opposition of Germany, the conference was going to offer 
to reimburse the expense that she had incurred in chang- 
ing from one monetary system to another, the silver stand- 
ard for the gold standard, the cost of which exceeded 
largely 100 millions of francs; the other countries, in view 
of the great benefit that would result to them from the return 
of Germany to bimetallism, were to be assessed for this sum. 
This proposition, it is true, was not a great success: First, 
because it was too fanciful, nothing justified it; finally, be- 
cause no consideration of this nature would have led Ger- 
many to depart from her monetary system. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to give up the presentation of this induce- 
ment to her. 

The majority of the defenders of the double standard 
found the causes of the depreciation of silver in minor con- 
siderations; they attributed it to the adoption of the gold 
standard by Germany in 1872, to the stoppage of the coining 
of silver in consequence of forming the Latin Union, that is to 
say, in France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. These 
causes have had some effect, but they are only temporary 
ones ; the principal cause, in the light of which every other 
may be set aside, is the aversion of the public for the white 
metal. There are only two questions for us to answer. Is 
silver, today, taken with the same willingness as formerly? 
Evidently not. Is not gold, which has replaced silver in cir- 
culation, better suited to the taste and the wants of modern 
people, and especially in rich countries? Certainly it is. 
This being so, what shall we do? Instead of bringing these 
questions to the front, as the conference should have done, 
it was pleased to say that all the harm had come from those 
who had declaimed too loudly of the advantages of gold 
money. These were the economists especially, and, further- 
more, were those who.formed public opinion, which could at 
least be redressed in a universal agreement; if all nations 
would consent that silver be valued as heretofore, that is 
be coined freely according to the old rule of 15$ to one, 
the problem would be solved. And then, seeing from after 
discussions, more or less elaborate, how easy it was to 
declare that it was law which, after all, fixed the value 
of the precious metals, and that if it was said that this was 
an arbitrary act on the part of the legislature—the conference 
responded that all law was arbitrary, not always represent- 
ing perfect equity, and that meanwhile we were bound to 
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submit. Finally, in hearing this discussion, we might be- 
‘lieve in the return of the real middle ages, the time when 
sovereigns labored to diminish their burdens, or the weight 
of their money, while pretending to preserve its value in vir- 
tue of the principle that money emanated from them, and 
that it was for them to determine its price. Some excess of 
discussion was occasioned when the conference entertained 
erroneous principles and was compelled to decide them. 

They were not more embarrassed for a reply to those who 
said that the gold money of to-day is the money of civilized 
people. They asked if Plato and Aristotle, who only used 
‘silver, did not live in a civilized country; and if the Ger- 
many of Goethe and Schiller, who were acquainted only with 
the white metal, was not as good as that of Messrs. Bam- 
berger and Soetbeer, who preferred to employ gold. We are 
astonished that the conference was content to amuse itself 
with such useless parallels. When we speak of civilization in 
respect to the use of the precious metals, it is very evident 
that it is not a question of the civilization represented by the 
great men, the great philosophers and the great poets, but 
the civilization which is born amid the general development of 
riches, the perfection of modes of communication, and the 
multiplicity of transactions, and which requires instruments of 
exchange in harmony with this progress. Aristotle and Plato 
were great men surely and represented in themselves a very 
high order of moral civilization, but the Greece in which 
they lived had neither riches nor were its mercantile trans- 
actions comparable to those which exist among modern peo- 
ple ; consequently, silver money was able to suffice like iron 
money in the earlier ages of history. 

The same thing may be said of Germany. Goethe and 
‘Schiller were assuredly greater men than Messrs. Bam- 
berger and Soetbeer; but the Germany of its first men is 
not that of the latter; it had not built railways as it has to- 
day, and the transactions of the former time were §infinite- 
ly less. numerous. It is not among the intellectual summits 
of different epochs that comparisons should be made, in 
order to judge of the state of civilization and appreciate the 
necessity for the precious metals; we may put ourselves 
in their place and ask ourselves if that which was good enough 
for our ancestors in their age of less development would 
be sufficient for us to-day with the vast expansion of our 
business. 

I would not abuse this historical allusion, but the com- 
parison of the present with the past comes up to the mind 
whenever we think of the subject. Our ancestors had no 
other means of transport than chariots and diligences, and 
these sufficed them. Would these suffice us who know of 
railroads and all the improvements that have accompanied 
-them? Our ancestors knew only of lighting with oil, which 
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has slowly been replaced with gas light. Ah, well! we may 
exclaim, after the splendid results which were manifested 
at the last electrical exposition, is gas-lighting the last im- 
provement, and can we hope for nothing better? All prog- 
ress in the material world is to be somewhat regretted, 
since that in the political and moral world for a time 
is arrested, almost to recoiling; each day we aim to dis- 
cover new agencies better adapted to our wants and to lay 
aside those which apparently satisfied us before. We may 
ask if Plato and Aristotle knew of credit as we practically 
know it, if it was then necessary; if Germany had in the 
last century all the financial institutions of which she boasts 
to-day. It is the same in regard to the precious metals. 
Although silver sufficed there for a hundred and even fifteen 
hundred years, it does not suffice for the present hour. 
Progress cannot remain still, it must advance. The discoveries 
which are the most marvelous within fifty years are the 
railways, the electric telegraph, and the rich gold mine; 
these are not merely put together, they are necessary, the 
one to the other. Suppose that one of the three should fail, 
that the railways should be managed without the aid of the 
telegraph, or that the first two should have appeared before 
the bountiful supply of gold, evidently progress would not 
have been what it is to-day; silver, notwithstanding the per- 
fection of credit, cannot suffice for our new needs. The 
simultaneousness of these discoveries has truly been a provi- 
dential ordering. 

We would acknowledge the benefit, but is that a reason for 
rejecting silver; we are willing to admit that there is as much 
need for the two metals as for the grandest improvements, 
only it is necessary to make them circulate together. This 
we have never seen; always one has remained in circulation 
in preference to the other, sometimes silver, sometimes gold, 
according to circumstances. The conference pretended to 
belittle gold by shutting it out and demonstrating that it 
was too ambitious in seeking to be employed in all trans- 
actions; it was allowed a place at least equal to silver, 
from necessity; we knew that all nations were compelled to 
use it. This recalls somewhat the cry of Galileo, & pur sz 
muove; were they able to respond for gold? to say, “It is use- 
less to fall back on the law which cannot be effective, you 
cannot change anything; gold will always be preferred to 
silver, and will remain the principal instrument of payment.’’ 
Only, there was this with the judges of Galileo, who, con- 
demned a great man and declared the earth immovable, they 
did not change the celestial revolutions, and simply did 
wrong to themselves; here the damage would not only affect 
the honor of those who should enact a similar law, but still 
more the States where it should be applied. It would cause 
immense trouble from which we would not soon recover. 
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Having shown what was the chief object of the con- 
ference, we shall continue to analyze the other proceed- 
ings and give in the end an account of the result at 
which it arrived. We repeat, after the declaration, so clear 
and so formal, of the delegates of Germany and England, 
there was nothing to do in the way of accomplishing the 
principal end for which the conference assembled. 

‘Universal accord on the report of fifteen and one-half of 
silver to one of gold, and free exchange in all countries was 
impossible; if we would succeed in anything, it was neces- 
sary to undertake the solution of less important questions. 
It was with this idea that we proposed to replace with silver 
all the issues of paper money below twenty francs, all the gold 
five-franc pieces, five marks, and those of ten francs, ten 
marks and ten shillings; in this way we would utilize for 
making change a large amount of silver metal, making 
common usage a monetary principle, and its depreciation 
might perhaps be made up. This proposition was presented 
with ability by the Russian delegate, Mr. Thoerner, subse- 
quently by Mr. Broch, delegate from Norway, and defended 
by Mr. Dumas, one of our French delegates. It was not put to 
vote properly speaking, because, until the end, the conference 
was hoping for something better, but nobody combated it. 
It was put aside then for the final meeting, that assembled 
shortly afterward, it is true, for accomplishing the delivery 
of a mouse; but, this mouse would not have been wholly 
useless. It is evident that the paper money below twenty 
francs is a bad thing, and a disagreeable expedient for the 
States which are obliged to have recourse to it. It is not 
less evident that the pieces of five francs or five marks are 
not liked by the people; they seem too small, they are 
lost and wear away very quickly ; we could withdraw them 
from circulation with advantage. As for the ten-franc 
piece, ten marks, and ten shillings, they wear also very rap- 
idly. We reckon that the sovereign does not seriously 
change for twenty years, though in constant circulation, 
while a half sovereign loses its legal weight in about ten 
years. This fact was carefully verified several years ago 
by Professor Jevons, of England; but these pieces are very 
acceptable to the public, and they are useful. The question 
was finally reserved, and, in the meantime, the conference, 
having engaged in a profitless discussion for three months, 
seeing that it could do nothing, separated, and left to dip- 
lomatic negotiation the task of better preparing the ground 
for a new meeting in April, 1882. Yet, before separating, the 
following note was proposed by the Governor of the Bank 
of France, Mr. Denormandie. “The conference considering 
that the declarations made by the different delegates were in 
the name of their governments, it may be confidently be- 
lieved that a cordial understanding could be established be- 
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tween the States which have taken part in the conference, 
but it was fitting to suspend it; that, in fact, the monetary 
situation for several States justifies the intervention of 
the public powers; that for the present there is room for dip- 
lomatic negotiations; and that the conference adjourn until 
Wednesday, April r2th, 1882.” This may be called an order 
of the day for saving the honor of the conference. 
Victor Bonnet. 





HOW SETTLEMENTS ARE MADE AT THE BOURSE. 


Since the not unexpected collapse of speculation at Paris, and the 
difficulty of making settlements at the Bourse, the inquiry has 
frequently been made, how are the Bourse setttlements effected ? 
Before attempting to answer the question, ashort explanation of the 
Bourse itself is needful. 

This institution is composed only of sixty members. A member- 
ship is worth at present about $350,000. A seat is usually bought 
by a firm or company, one of whom represents them at the ex- 
change. Each member must deposit with a committee of the Board, 
and with the Government, sums equal to 500,000 francs, or $ 100,000 
as cauttonnement, or a guaranty fund for the protection of the 
customers of the broker or agest de change; and by law no one 
of these sixty members can do business for his own account. 

The following account of making settlements is derived from the 
New York Lvenzng Post. These are made twice a month for all 
securities except Rentes, and each covers several days, in place of 
being made on one day every fortnight, as in London, or every day 
as at the New York Stock Exchange. One settlement in Paris be- 
gins on the first day, and the other on the fifteenth day of every 
month. The settlement at the beginning of the month extends 
through five days, exclusive of the day of declaring what is called 
the “option,” which is the last day of the next preceding month. 
The settlement at the middle of the month takes a day less, be- 
cause there are no accounts in Rentes then maturing, all transac- 
tions in these being settled, as said, only once a month. 

The first day of the settlement is what is called the “carrying” 
day for rentes. 

The second day is called the “carrying” day for all other kinds of 
stocks. It perhaps should be said that it is called carrying day be- 
cause then the buyers and sellers agree on a rate at which the 
transactions shall be extended or carried to another settlement, and 
that rate is called the “ report.” 

The third day is called the “resting day,” and it is then that the 
clerks of the sixty stock brokers “compare” transactions made dur- 
ing the month, and strike a balance of what each broker owes the 
others. This system is a combination of the plan here of making 
comparisons between brokers, which is done here at the close of 
each day. and of our Clearing-house method of settling differences 
between the banks. | 

On the fourth day the customers of the brokers pay to the latter 
whatever they may owe on the transactions of the month either as 
differences or in full for such stocks as they wish to take up. It 
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should be said that at any time during the interval between the 
periods of settlement the buyer of stocks has, according to law, the 
right to demand delivery of the stock which he has bought on 
a tender of the cash he has agreed to pay for the stock. 

On the fifth day each of the customers of the sixty stock brokers 
must, if he has not already done so, pay to the latter the amount 
which he owes; and each of the stock brokers must in turn pay 
into the Bank of France to the credit of the Syndicat (which is a 
committee of the official Board of Brokers, in some respects like 
the old Gold Exchange Bank here when we were dealing in gold) 
whatever may be the balance which he owes to the other fifty-nine 
members of the Board. The rule respecting these payments is most 
stringent. It requires that they must be made as between the sixty 
brokers, one to the other, at or before twelve o'clock, noon, on the 
appointed day; the penalty for each fifteen minutes’ delay after 12 
oclock is 10,000 francs, or $2,000. If the delay extends an hour, 
or until one o'clock, then the broker is declared bankrupt or to 
have failed. It is on this day that the crucial test of the solvency 
of the broker is applied. After 12 o'clock on the fifth day 
of the settlement the committee to which we alluded, or Syadzcazi, 
pays by check on the Bank of France whatever is due to each 
stock broker who is a creditor in the settlement. On the same day 
the stock broker distributes the money so received among his cred- 
itor customers. | . 

On the sixth day the stock broker delivers to his customers the 
stocks which they have paid for, at the latest, on the morning of 
the fifth day, each customer surrendering a ticket which the broker 
had given him as evidence of his payment. It will thus be seen 
that the French settlement is a protracted but very methodical 
process. 


+ 





ROMANCE OF BANKING. 


Banking has its romantic as well as its prosaic side. Those who 
think otherwise can profitably read the following historic incidents 
which are drawn from a recent number of London Society: 

A whole volume might easily be devoted to the history. of the 
Bank of England. Of that dreadful December of 1825, Mr. Harman 
said: “The timely issue of the one-pound notes worked wonders, 
and it was by great good luck that we had the means of doing 
it? for it happened that an old box, containing a quantity of one- 
pound notes, had been overlooked, and they were forthcoming at 
the lucky moment. This, as far as my judgment goes, saved the 
country.” The state of affairs is thus described by the Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank: “On Monday morning the storm began, 
and till Saturday night it raged with an intensity that it is impos- 
sible for me to describe; on the Saturday night it had somewhat 
abated. The Bank had taken a fierce and deliberate resolution to 
make common cause with the country, as far as_ their humble 


efforts would go; and on Saturday night, it was my happiness, 


when I went up to the Cabinet, reeling with fatigue, to be able 
just to call out to my Lord Liverpool, and to the members of his 
Majesty's Government, then present, that all was well. Then, in 
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the following week, things began to get a little more steady; and 
by the 24th, what with the one-pound notes that had gone out 
and other things, people began to be satisfied; and then it was, 
for the first time in a fortnight, that those who had been busied 
in that terrible scene could recollect they had families who had 
some claim on their attention.” 

The history of panics would be a very curious one, and not re- 
flect very. much credit on panic-stricken communities. Sometimes 
bankers themselves have closed their doors in a fit of panic. Thus 
we read: “The complexion of the larger accounts, three or four of 
which were a great deal overdrawn, so alarmed Mr. Crewdson that 
he insisted on winding up. Nothing availed, and he closed the 
doors. There was no failure for stoppage, no rumor of anything 
wrong; the business was simply discontinued; every demand was 
met; every aecount discharged in full.” Another remarkable inci- 
dent of a similar kind was when the Consolidated Bank stopped in 
May, 1866. The bank was at the time perfectly solvent. The 7Zzmes 
said it was “one of the most extraordinary errors ever commit- 
ted by men of business intrusted with the property of others.” 
After six week’ suspension the bank was reopened, every demand 
being met, with interest. One bank was lost in a very curious 
way. Two of the directors went up to the Bank of England, and 
took with them one hundred thousand pounds in securities in a 
carpet bag. In some extraordinary way the valuable bag was lost. 
It was recovered, indeed, with the precious contents untouched ; 
but in the meantime an irreparable mischief had been done. It 
is said that when there was a run upon the Bank of England in 
1765 the device was resorted to of paying the country people in 
shillings and sixpences. One acute Manchester firm painted all their 
premises profusely, and many dapper gentlemen were deterred from 
approaching thes counter. A story is told of Cunliffe Brook’s bank. 
When there was an impetuous and unreasoning rush for gold, Mr. 
Brook obtained a number of sacks of meal, opened them at the 
top, put a good thick layer of coin upon the contents, then placed 
them untied where the glittering coins would be manifest to all ob- 
servers. One bank procured a number of people as confederates, to 
whom they paid gold; then slipped round again to a back door 
and refunded it, and thus the effect of a stage army was produced. 
At another bank the chief cashier himself examgned every note with 
the most searching scrutiny, holding it up to the light, testing the 
signature, and making believe that, on account of alarm as to for- 
gery, there was need of the most scrupulous care. When he had 
completed his pretended examination, he handed the note to one 
of' his subordinates very deliberately, with, in slow and measured 
terms, “ You may pay it.’ Other plans were to pay the money very 
languidly, counting it twice over, so as to be sure the sum was 
right, and to give a sovereign short, so that the customer should 
complain and the counting have to be done over again, At one of 
the banks peck measures invert@d were placed in the windows, fac- 
ing the street, a pile of gold upon the top, after the manner of the 
fruit exposed to sale at street corners in the summer. At another 
the coin was heated in shovels over the fire in the parlor behind, 
and handed out as “new” at a temperature otf 300° Fahr. The 
clerk in charge, accommodating his phraseology to the occasion, 
cried out loudly every half-hour, “Now, Jim, do be gettin’ on with 
them sovereigns—folks is waitin’ for their money.” ‘Coming, sir, 
coming,” was the ready reply; and the “folk” thought the power 
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of production boundless. It is always the simple-minded and the 
uninformed who constitute on such occasions the chief portion of 
the throng, just as the people who go to extremes are the half-edu- 
cated ones. The crowd were easily persuaded—the proof that all 
was right was burning their fingers. 

I do not know what bankers Disraeli meant by the Neuchatels. [| 
do not say that he ever intended us to know. He drew his por- 
traits, and would blur them at once with the deliberate purpose of 
making them indistinct. In some respects the Neuchatels are like 
the Rothschilds, but in others like the Thellussons. He speaks of 
the jewels and treasures deposited with the Neuchatels at the time 
of the French Revolution by alarmed proprietors and capitalists in 
other European States. “The Neuchatels thus had the command 
for a quarter of a century, more or less, of adventitious millions. 
They were scrupulous and faithful stewards; but they were doubtless 
repaid for their vigilance, their anxiety, and often their risk, by the 
opportunities which these rare resources permitted them to enjoy.” 
Disraeli showed the nation the kind of banking operation by which 
such people as the Neuchatels make their money. When he bought 
for the country the shares in the Suez Canal the Rothschilds ad- 
vanced the necessary millions; and for this operation, which did not 
involve the slightest risk, they received more than eighty thousand 
pounds. The great statesman, at the same time, did a fine financial 
stroke for his sanity. worthy of any banker; for Mr. Gladstone was 
able to state in the House of Commons lately that those four mil- 
lions were now worth double the money to the country in the open 
market. 

The firm of Jones, Loyd & Co. has a very romantic history. This 
bank is now amalgamated with the London and Westminster. It 
may be said to have commenced in a love affair between a young 
Dissenting minister of Manchester and the daughter of a leading 
member of his congregation. Mr. James Loyd préached so elo- 
quently in his Welsh chapel that Mary Jones fell in love with him. 
Her father was a great man at the Welsh chapel, being both 
banker and manufacturer. On one occasion he, or some other 
merchant, was so pleased with the young preacher, that he pre- 
sented him with a five-pound note; and the minister, in thanking 
him, said he would be happy to pray for him on the same 
terms every Sunday morning. The young people, fearing that the 
father’s consent cofild not be secured, were secretly married. The 
father-in-law was reconciled to them; but he thought that he could 
do a better thing for his new son-in-law than let him continue in 
the preaching business. Nonconformist ministers have a great ad- 
vantage over the Anglican clergy, in that they may go into trade 
or business, or sit in Parliament if elected. Mr. Loyd became his 
father-in-law’s partner, and went to London to open a metropolitan 
branch of the business, He proved to be the very man for a 
banker—eminently sagacious, clear-headed, and honorable. The 
Manchester firm regularly drew om the London firm; and for some 
years “ Jones upon a” was a well-known commercial phrase. For 
many years he was the head of the business, which was transferred 
in 1864 to the most wealthy bank in the country, the London and 
Westminster, that led the way in those joint-stock enterprises 
which Sir Robert Peel declared formed one of the greatest discov- 
eries of modern times. In 1844 Lewis Loyd had purchased Over- 
stone Park, four miles northeast of Northampton—a thousand or 
fifteen hundred acres—where he resided until 1858. He bequeathed 
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three millions of money, the result of banking and of successful 
speculations in Government stock. He left an only son, Samuel 
ones Loyd, wha was, two years afterward, made Lord Overstone. 
his nobleman is the greatest living authority upon the subject of 
banking. An interesting letter from the present Lord Overstone, 
written soon after his accession to the business, has found its way 
into print. He gave the clerks of his establishment a present of a 
thousand pounds. Very often the faithful servants of a bank have 
a kind of feudal loyalty to their chief. The bankers, indeed, have 
done good service in discrediting the miserable idea of their clerks 
being so many “hands.” They have shown examples of that best 
kind of co-operation, where the chiefs and dependants work har- 
moniously together, often meeting in neighborly fashion at the great 
man’s house; and the instances are not rare in which the faithful 
servant, who recalls Eliezer of Damascus, has been admitted as 
partner into some share of the business which has largely prospered 
under his care. 

The house of Coutts & Co. has a very interesting history. A very 
great banking heiress is the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, whose recent 
marriage with Mr. Ashmead Coutts-Bartlett excited so much atten- 
tion. The kindly and popular Baroness is—or was until recently— 
the head of the great banking firm of Coutts & Co., and was popu- 
larly supposed to draw a hundred thousand a year from the busi- 
ness. Mr. Coutts married for his second wife Miss Mellon, the ac- 
tress, to whom he left his entire fortune—about a million of money. 
Mrs. Coutts, left a widow, married the Duke of St. Albans; but in 
her marriage settlement, this vast fortune was left entirely in her 
own power. She thought that she would best carry out the wishes 
of her husband, who had made the money, by bequeathing it to his 
favorite granddaughter, Miss Angela Burdett, daughter of the famous 
Sir Francis. An infinite amount of this money “has wandered, 
heaven directed, to the poor.” Child’s Bank was once represented 
by a lady who became Countess of Westmoreland, and afterward by 
her daughter, who became Countess @f Jersey. On certain state oc- 
casions Lady Jersey dined with the bank officials, and took the head 
of the table. Old Coutts heard one day at a dinner party, from 
the manager of a city bank, that a nobleman had applied to his 
house for the loan of thirty thousand pounds, and had been re- 
fused. At ten o'clock at night he started for the peer’s house 
and saw his steward. He explained his business, and said that if 
the nobleman would call upon him the next morning he might 
have whatever he wanted. On the next morning, when the noble 
lord called at the bank, Mr. Coutts handed him thirty notes of a 
thousand pounds each. “What security do you want?” asked the 
peer. “I shall be satisfied with your note-of-hand,” was the reply. 
This was given; and the nobleman said, “I shall only want for 
the present ten thousand pounds of the money; so I will leave 
twenty thousand pounds with you, and open an account.” Some 
time afterward the nobleman sold an estate for two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which he deposited with Coutts. Nor was this all. 
He told the anecdote to his friends, and also to George the III. 
The King was so impressed with the story that he himself de-— 
posited a large sum with Mr. Coutts. The King withdrew his pa- 
tronage, however, when Coutts supported Sir Francis Rurdett in his 
contest for Middlesex with immense sums, and transferred his ac- 
count to another banker, who failed; and we cannot help thinking 
that in this instance his Majesty was served quite right. 
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The Barings have been among the most famous of English 
bankers. They are of German stock. There is a kind of ecclesias- 
tical flavor about them. Their English founder was a Bremen pastor, 
who settled in this country. His grandson married the niece of an 
English archbishop. One of his descendants became Bishop of 
Durham. The money was originally made in the rich profitable 
clothing business of the west of England. Going into the old-fash- 
ioned church of the pleasant Devonshire town of Ashburton one 
day, we were greatly interested by the Baring monuments. Ashbur- 
ton gave a title in the peerage to the chief of the house of Baring. 
It has been a rule in the house that when any one of them has 
got a title he goes out of the business. Sir Francia Baring, the 
first great banker, who, dying in 1810, left a fortune of two mil- 
lions, had three sons—Thomas, Alexander and Henry. Thomas, 
succeeding to the baronetcy, gave up the business. Henry had rather 
a romantic reputation as a lucky gambler, who was frequently 
able to break the bank of a gambling table. He was the amazement 
of beholders when he would sit down at a gambling table at the 
Palais Royal—before such tables were happily abolished—with piles 
of gold and notes before him. The reputation of a_ successful 
gambler was hardly suited to the intense respectability of the firm, 
and Mr. Henry was induced to retire from the business. Alexan- 
der Baring, often known as “ Alexander the Great,” sustained and 
extended the fortunes of the house. He went to America; and 
there the richest banker in England married the daughter of the 
richest citizen of the United States. One of his gigantic transac- 
tions possesses an historical importance. After the conclusion of 
the great European war he paid down a sum of £1,110,000, by 
which France was freed from the occupation of Russian, Austrian 
and German armies. “There are six great powers in Europe,” said 
the Duc de Richelieu—‘ England, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Baring Brothers.” In 1835 he was made Lord Ashburton. Two 
of his sons held the title, andgeach successively retired from the 
business. The head of the firm, Thomas Baring, became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Melbourne’s Ministry; and another mem- 
ber, Lord Northbrook, has been Governor-General of India. 

The account of the fortunes of the Barclay’s Bank is very in- 
teresting. They are descended from the famous and intrepid Quaker, 
whose apology for his order is one of the, most celebrated of our 
severer classics. David Barclay, a linen draper in Cheapside, es- 
tablished his brother Robert as a banker in Lombard Street. 
That house in Cheapside was a famous one in its day; it 
was the house from the windows of which members of the 
royal family used to watch the procession on Lord Mayor's 
Day. This was the case with no fewer than six reigning sov- 
ereigns, from Charles If to George III. The son of the famous 
Quaker had received the first three Georges. There is a very 
pretty letter in existence from a daughter of David Barclay, 
describing the reception of the royal family in the counting- 
house, which had been turned into a parlor: Another version of 
the Barclay connection with royalty is that the King went in state 
to the city on a Lord Mayor’s Day, and one of the horses of the 
royal carriage became quite unmanageable in Cheapside, opposite 
the shop of Barclay, the linen draper. The worthy Quaker, per- 
ceiving this, descended into the street, and said, “ Wilt thou alight, 
George and thy wife Charlotte, and come into my house and view 
the Mayors show?” When the King left his house he said, 
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“David, let me see thee at St. James’s next Wednesday; and bring 
thy son Robert with thee.” When David Barclay and his son 
Robert approached the royal presence, the King descended from 
his throne and gave his Quaker friend a- hearty shake of the hand. 
The King asked David what he intended to do with his son, and 


said: ‘Let him come to me, and I will provide him with honora- 
ble and profitable employment.” “I fear the air of the court of 
your Majesty would not agree with my son.” “ Well, David, well, 


you know best, you know best; but you must not omit to let me 
see you occasionally at St. James’s.’”” The banking proved as honor- 
able and profitable as any employment which the King could have 
given. It may be said that the Quakers seem a people of peculiar 
aptitude for banking. They support each other, and also win much 
public support. The firm of Thellusson was a very famous one. 

This was, we believe, the firm which Dickens had in mind, in the 
Telfson bank, in his Zale of Two Cities. This bank had a very . 
close connection with Paris. An immense number of the customers 
were French. Peter Thellusson had belonged to the Paris firm of 
Thellusson & Necker; this Necker, first clerk and then partner in the 
business, being the great financial Minister, whose wife was the first 
love of Edward Gibbon. He migrated to London, and established a 
bank, which grew up to vast proportions in connection with the Paris 
house. The will of Peter Thellusson is one of the most memorable 
of legal documents. After leaving modest fortunes to his wife and 
sons and daughters, he directed his property to accumulate until 
their descendants should become, under certain conditions, the most 
opuient of private individuals. Failing such descendants, the money 
was to go to pay off the National debt. It is only fair to say 
that we have heard of an explanation which would go a consider- 
able way towards giving a different version of Theilusson’s character 
and bequest. Many of his customers were emzgres, or unfortunate 
nobles who had perished by the guillotine in Paris. Great obscurity 
hung over the fate of many, and it was uncertain how far they or 
their representatives might turn up to claim deposits. Thellusson’s 
desire was that there should be abundant funds to satisfy every such 
claim to the utmost. On the other hand, it may be argued that it 
was simply the design of the old banker to make the ultimate 
possessor of his bequest the richest man in the world. He was to 
have inherited at least twenty millions. The annual income, how- 
ever, was pretty generally divided among the lawyers; and an act of 
Parliament has rendered any such accumulations very nearly im- 
possible. 

A few great banks have fallen victims to the predominant influ- 
ence of some daring speculator, who has persuaded the proprietors 
to stake the credit of their house on some visionary scheme. Many 
extraordinary advances in enterprise and social improvement have 
been made through the liberality of bankers; but in some instances 
they were before their time, and in others they were altogether 
unfortunate. We may mention one instance which has its place in 
railway history. Ravenscraft, the banker, advanced enormous Sums 
on a scheme for running steam carriages on ordinary turnpike roads. 
£100,000 was spent in developing this idea, but it all came to 
nothing. The experiments were made at midnight, to avoid obser- 
vation; but they carried consternation and dismay into the neigh- 
borhood. On one occasion an engine dashed through a hedge into 
a turnip field, where it lay for several months, for no one claimed 
it during that time. The road engine attained the speed of eighteen 
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miles an hour; but the noise was voted a nuisance, and in addition 
to their heavy losses the promoters were subject to constant threats 
of prosecution. Both the scheme and the bank that supported the 
scheme utterly collapsed. In an old history of banking we met 
with a list of schemes that in their day had received financial sup- 
port. They were often of the most extravagant and insensate kind. 
They seemed to exhaust the possibilities of human error in practical, 
or rather impracticable, matters. These, however, after all, are only ex- 
crescences in the immense body of sound business men, of that people 
whose merchants are princes, and their traffickers the honorable of 
the earth, and that writes on the pediment of the greatest Exchange 
in the world, “ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 


SS >. ae 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


COST OF THE RAILROAD WAR. 


An instructive statistical estimate of the gross results of the 
present famous railroad war has been made by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of this city. Five roads have been engaged in 
this determined warfare of rates, namely: the Central, the Erie, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania and the Grand Trunk. The 
total gross earnings of these lines amounted in 1880 to $ 121,000,000, 
and last year, in spite of all the cutting and slashing of rates, the 
total rose to $126,500,000. The net earnings for 1880 were over 
$50,500,000, and about $48,250,000 for last year. All the railroads 
in the United States earned a net amount of $255,193,436, their 
gross earnings being $615,401,931. Thus it is found that the four 
trunk lines within the United States earned in 1880 more than 
one-sixth of the total revenues of all the lines, a fact which de- 
monstrates at once their commanding position and influence among 
the railroads of the land. The loss of $2,250,000 shown in com- 
paring last year’s gross earnings with those of 1880 is not regarded 
as very unfavorable, as the falling off is less than five per cent., 
and the operating expenses were higher than in 1880. Compared 
with the totals for 1879, the increase in favor of 1881 is $9,123,597. 
The Central road, which, according to the estimate in question, is 
the only one which shows a decrease of gross earnings, suffered to 
the extent of three per cent. loss only. The Pennsylvania is found 
to have a large increase, while the Erie’s total gross earnings are 
$ 2,022,497, the latter road thus leading all the rest in respect to 
the percentage of increase of earnings. The Baltimore and Ohio 
also records an increase, although it amounts to less than one per 
cent. It has been commented upon as a noteworthy point that the 
latter road and the Central, which have waged battle with each other 
with the greatest bitterness, apparently suffer most from the con- 
flict. The figures of the Erie earnings, previously referred to, do 
not indicate the loss suffered by the war of rates, as its gains in 
coal tratic neutralized the loss otherwise entailed and incurred. 
And but for this piece of good fortune it would have had to report 
a considerable loss in net earnings. The Grand Trunk line increased 
its gross receipts about seven per cent, and its net earnings vary 
less than one per cent. from those of 1880, when there existed no 
warfare to upset the scale of rates and call for the diamond-cut- 


diamond policy of sweeping reductions. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF POPULATION AND WEALTH. 


The Wealth, Debt and Taxation Division of the Census Office has 
shown that the net State and local debt (after deducting the sink- 
ing funds) of the United States was, in 1880, $1,054,864,962. Assum- 
ing that the assessed value of the property comparatively represents 
the wealth of the country, it is interesting to compare the popula- 
tion, assessed wealth and debt of the five geographical divisions. 
The following table shows the total population, valuation and per- 
capita valuation of the New England, Middle, Southern, Western 
and Pacific States and Territories: 











Population. Valuation. Per capita, 

New England States........ 4,010,438 .. $2,499,113,899 .. $623 15 
BED SUMGGS. . cccccccceceses 11,750,503... 5,316,699,137.... 452 24 
SOwtmerm States... cccccccces 15,254,115 .. 2,226,144,38' .. 145 94 
Western States (10)......... 17,229,810 .. 5,532,159,699 .. 321 09 
Pacific States and Territories, 1,902,000 .. 683,940,984 .. 35959 
PK becawsdacesecen 50,152,866 $ 16,258,064, 100 $324 16 


The New England States show the highest per-capita assessed 
valuation, while the Southern States, in which section it is a well- 
known fact that property is assessed very far below its real value, 
are the lowest, $145.94 per capita. The Western and Pacific States 
and the Territories each run about the same, and the Middle States 
over $450 per capita. The net debt of the country is distributed 
as follows: 








Net debt. Per capita. 
New England States............. $ 163,871,552 mania 340 08 
Es in adkeeeenwnd awe 418,823,225 whee 35 60 
EE Ss baxcaseceseseeces 218,979,347 ena 14 35 
I SR inks pci mancewens 227,950, 328 coud 13 23 
Pacific States and Terrijories .... 25,240,510 ised 13 27 
tke rte ina ennnndiien _— $ 1,054,864,962 $21 03 


As might be expected, the highest per-capita debt is found, with 
the highest per-capita wealth, in the New England States, though 
in the matter of debt the Middle States are not far behind their 
neighbors in New England. The per-capita debt in each of the 
other three geographical sections is about the same. 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN GOODS. 


Respecting the world’s cotton manufacture, recent trustworthy 
Statistics show that there are about 71,000,000 spindles and 1,511,000 
operatives in the principal countries; and it also appears that while 
one English operative runs eighty-three spindles the American 
operative runs sixty-four and a half, the French operative about 
twenty-four, the German operative thirty-nine, while the Russian 
operative runs nineteen. The United States, with about one-fourth 
the number of spindles running in the United Kingdom, and with 
181,000 operatives against 500,000 British operatives, is credited with 
a production, the value of which is more than one-half that of the 
United Kingdom, although in piece goods the American output was 
only as one yard to about two and one-half yards of British. The 
annual consumption of raw cotton by the mills of the United States 
amounts to 724,800,000 pounds, or more than one-half of the con- 
sumption of the British mills in 1880. Every American spindle 
consumes sixty-six pounds of raw cotton, while each British spindle 
consumes only thirty-two pounds. Every yard of American plain 
piece goods, therefore, represents in value more than one yard of 
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British goods of similar style, and undoubtedly contains more than 
that relative quantity of pure and solid material when compared with 
the British goods. While, therefore, the value of the output of the 
American mills may be more than one-half the value of the output 
of the British mills, the output in yards need not hold the same 
relative position for reasons given. 


CONSUMPTION OF WOOD. 


More than 65,000 establishments, employing 400,000 persons and 
using material to the value of over $ 350,000,000 a year, are engaged in 
the United States in manufacturing articles entirely from wood, in 
addition to more than 8,000,000 persons partly employed on wood 
or using that material yearly to the value of $6,000,000. No country 
can be or ever has been despoiled of her timber and flourished. 
An article in a recent issue of the Northwestern Lumberman gives 
the following table of the number of acres of forests in many of 
the States and the estimated value per acre in each case: 


Average Average 

State. Acres, Value. State. Acres, Value. 
Maine......... 10,000,000 as 12 62 .. Michigan...... not given. “$ 20 27 
Vermont ..... 1,386,934 1775 .. Wisconsin.... not given. 19 45 
Massachusetts. 930,402 . 4325 .. Minnesota.... not given. . 12 25 
Connecticut... not given. . 24 50 .. Iowa......... 2,312,659 . 39 36 
New York.... not given. . 40 88 .. Missouri...... not given. . 8 25 
New Jersey... 7oo,ocoo . 5682 .. Kansas....... not given. . Ig 12 
Maryland..... not given. . 35 50 .. Nebraska.... 58,259 . 25 85 
Delaware..... not given. . 1500 .. Arkansas.... notgivemn, . 3 48 
Virginia...... not given. . 748 .. Louisiana... not givem: . 3 43 
N. Carolina... not given. . 543 .. Georgia...,. notgiven. . 5 45 
S. Carolina... not given. . 625 .. Florida...... not given. . 3 03 
Pennsylvania . 5,740,854 . 2975 .. Montana..... 25,000,000 . —— 
aa 5,101,441 . 41 37... Wash’n Ter- 
Kentucky..... not given. . 12 82 .. os eee 20,000,000. . —— 
Louisiana..... not given. . 728 .. .Oregon...... 10,000,000 . —— 
Indiana....... \wofarea. . 2690 .. California.... not given. . 8 55 
Illinois........ 3,708,567 . 23 68 Nevada...... 1,426,410 . —— 


The senaiuine supply of he Nocthwest. distributed mainly in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, was estimated in 1880 at 
81,500,000,000 feet. The aggregate cut and destruction of pine in 
these States is not far from 8,000,000,000 feet per annum, and it 
is not difficult to see, from these figures, how long this slaughter 
of the pine can be kept up. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will give some attention to this devastation of our woodlands 
before the whole will be gone, and nothing remaining but the 
“stumps” to remind us of our folly. 


WOOL CLIP OF THE WORLD. 


The wool clip of the world has increased five times sirice 1830, 
when it was about 320,000,000 pounds in weight. In 1878 (the latest 
year for which there are complete figures), Europe produced 
740,000,000; River Platte, 240,000,000; United States, 208,000,000; 
Australia, 350,000,000; and South Africa, 48,000,000 pounds, making 
a total of 1,586,000,000 pounds. It continues to be a matter for 
wonderment that comparatively so little wool is produced in the 
United States. Statistics of the wool product of the world have 
not been made up to later than 1868. In that year the United 
States produced 208,000,000; Australia, 350,000,000, Or 142,000,000 
pounds more than the United States. The proportion is no better 
for us to-day. 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE NATIONAL-BANK. 
ACT. 


The following extract from an editorial which appeared not long since in 
the New York Evening fost, written, we suppose, by Horace White, contains 
several valuable suggestions with respect to amending the National Bank 
Act, so as to insure the perfect solvency of bank notes, in the event that it 
should be impracticable or impossible to use Government bonds for that pur- 
pose. 


In order to perfect a system in which the security of Government bonds is 
wanting it is needful to arrange so that either (1) the bank’s capital shall 
not be lost or impaired, or (2) that if lost or impaired the deficiency shall 
at once be made good, or (3) that any failure to make it good shall 
not result in loss to the noteholders. We think it quite feasible to attain 
this end with the machinery of the present National-banking Act. In requir- 
ing a pledge of Government bonds as security for circulating notes the law 
gives a preference to the noteholder over all other creditors of a_ bank. 
This is entirely proper, but we believe it is a fact shown by the reports of 
the Currency Bureau that if the law had exacted no pledge of bonds, but 
had merely given the noteholder a preference in the distribution of the 
assets of banks, all the netes of suspended banks, since the National-bank- 
ing Act went into force, would have been paid in full out of the assets of the 
institutions and the personal liability of the shareholders. Moreover, under the 
act as it now stands, no delay or inconvenience could have happened to the 
noteholders, since all the notes are receivable for all dues to any and all Na- 
tional banks. This provision of law amounts to a mutual insurance of the 
National banks by and for each other so far as their circulating notes are 
concerned, but it rests, of course, upon the higher security of the bonds held 
in pledge by the Treasury at Washington. Whether this system of mutual in- 
surance could be continued without such security cannot be affirmed, but it ex- 
ists practically in Scotland, where bank failures never result in discrediting the 
notes of the suspended institutions. Among the Scotch banks, however, the 
liability of shareholders is unlimited. In this country it is fixed at a sum 
equal to the shareholder’s interest in the bank, in addition to the amount of 
his shares. But the National-banking Act might be so amended that the lia- 
bility of shareholders as to bank notes outstanding should be unlimited. As 
the right to issue notes to take the place of money is a valuable franchise 
there would be no injustice in such a provision. It would not compel any 
bank to issue notes, but if they should choose to issue them, it would put 
directors and shareholders under greater*responsibility and would tend to make 
them more watchful than they have been heretofore. 

No analogy can be drawn, as to the workings of such a law, from the con- 
dition of things existing before the war. Bank-note systems were then as 
numerous and various as the States and Territories which authorized them. 
The Western States ran wild on the subject of ‘‘free banking,” which they 
construed to mean the right of every man to issue notes who could buy or 
borrow a few State bonds to pledge with the local Auditor or Comptroller. 
Capital was not deemed necessary to the establishment of a bank. Banks in 
that quarter were, with few exceptions, institutions not to lend money to 
the public, but to borrow from them. Such abuses would be and are im- 
possible under the National-banking Act. Errors may occur, frauds may be 
committed, under and in spite of the act, but they are reduced to the mini- 
mum, as is shown by the fact that all the losses incurred through bank 
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tailures, by depositors and al! other creditors of National banks since its 


system went into operation, 


$ 7,000,000, 


cases preferred creditors. 


eighteen years 


ago, 


have been 


less 


than 


No loss has occurred to noteholders, nor would any have oc- 
curred even without the bond security if the noteholders had been made in all 


We are, 


therefore, of opinion that while the 


Funding Bill may be useful to bridge the National-banking system over a 
few years’ time, it is not essential to the maintenance of what is most 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF GOLD AND 
COIN AND BULLION SINCE 1835. 


valuable in the system. 









SILVER 


The following valuable table relating to the movements of gold and silver 
since 1835 is taken from the last annual report of the Chief of the Bureau 


of Statistics of the Foreign Commerce of the United States: 
Excess of Excess o7 


Year 
ended— 


September 30— 





--— Exports.-———~ Total 
Domestic. Foreign. exports. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
729,601 59748,174 . 6,477,775 . 
345,738 - 31978,598 . 4,324,336 - 
1,283,519 . 4,692,730 . 5,976,249 . 
472,941 3,035,105 - 3,508,046 . 
1,908,358 . 6,868,385 . 8,776,743 . 
2,235,073 . 6,181,941 8,417,014 . 
2,746,486 7,287,846 . 10,034,332 . 
15170,754 . 3,642,785 . 4,813,539 . 
107,429 . 14413,362 . 1,520,791 
183,405 . 5,270,809 . 5,454,214 . 
844,449 . 7,762,049 . 8,606,495 . 
423,851 . 3,481,417 . 3,905,268 . 
62,620 . 1,844,404 . 1,907,024 . 
2,700,412 . 13,141,204 . 15,841,616 . 
956,874 . 454475774 - 5,404,648 . 
2,046,676 . 5,476,315 - 7,+522;994 - 
18,069,580 . 11,403,172 . 29,4729752 . 
371437,337 - 5,236,298 . 42,674,135 . 
23,548,535 - 3,938,340 - 27,486,875 . 
38,062,570 . 3,218,934 . 41,281,504 . 
53:957.418 . 2,289,925 . 56,247,343 - 
44,148,279 . 1,597,206 . 45,745,485 . 
60,078,352 . 9,058,570 . 69,136,922 . 
42,407,246 . 10,225,901 52,633,147 - 
57,502,305 . 6,385,106 . 63,887,411 
56,946,851 9,599,388 - 66,546,239 . 
23,799,879 . 5,991,210 . 29,791,080 . 
31,944,651 51842,989 . 36,887,640 . 
55,993,502 8,163,049 . 64,156,611 
100,473,562 . 4,922,979 . 105,396,541 
64,618,124 3,025,102 . 67,643,226 . 
82,643,374 3,400,697 . 86,044,071 
54,976,196 . 5,892,176 . 60,868,372 . 
83,745,975 + 10,038,127 . 93,784,102 . 
42,915,906 . 14,222,414 . 57,138,380 . 
43,883,802 . 14,271,864 . 58,155,666 . 
84,493,359 + 14,038,629 . 98,441,988 . 
72,798,240 . 7,079,294 . 79,877,534 - 
7399°5,546 . 10,703,028 . 84, 9574 
59,699,686 . 6,930,719 . 66,630,405 . 
83,857,129 . 8,275,013 . 92,132,142 . 
50,038,691 . 6,467,611 56,506,302 . 
43,134,738 . 13,027,499 . 56,162,237 . 
27,061,885 . 6,678,240 . 33,740,125 . 
17,555;935 + 79442,400 . 24,997,441 . 
913479893 . 7,795,026 . 17,142,919 . 
141226,944 - 59179,903 - 19,406,847 


Lmports. 


Dollars. 


13,131,447 . 
13,400,881 . 


10,516,414 . 
179747116 . 
5,595,176 . 
8,882,213 . 
4,988,633 . 
4,087,016 . 


22,320,335 . 
5,830,429 . 
4,070,242 , 
37775732 . 
24,121,289 . 
6,360,284 . 
6,651,240 . 
4,628,792 . 
534531593 . 
5,505,044 . 
4,201,382 . 
6,939 342 . 
3,659,812 . 
4,207,632 . 
12,461,799 . 
19,274,496 . 
7,434,789 . 
8,550,135 . 


46,339,011 


16,415,052 . 
91584,105 . 
13,115,612 
9,810,072 , 
10,700,092 , 
22,070,475 . 
14,188,368 . 
19,807,876 . 
26,419,179 ° 
21,270,024 , 


13,743,089 . 


21,480,937 . 


28,454,900 . 
20,900,717 . 


15,936,681 


4957745414 . 
29,821,314 . 
20,296,000 , 
931934,310 . 


- 110,575,497 
* Nine months from September 30, 1842, to June 30, 1843. 


exports 
over 

Zutports. 

Dollars. 


3,181,567 . 


5,045,699 . 
726,523 . 


+ 2097999544 





4536,253 . 
127,530 . 


9,481,332 . 


2,894,202 . 
24,019,249 . 


37,169,091 


235285,493 . 


345342,162 
52,587,531 
41,5379853 


56,675,123 . 


33,358,651 


56,452,622 . 
57,996,104 . 
——— . 16, 
20,472,588 . 
545572,506 . 
92,280,929 . 


57,833,154 


759343979 - 
38,797,897 . 
79>595»734 - 
37533°,594 . 
31,736,487 . 
77»171,964 . 
66,133,845 . 
63,127,637 . 
38,175,499 . 
713,231,425 . 


40,569,621 


155387823 . 


3,918,811 
4,791,441 


ETT TTT 


zmtports 
over 
exports. 
Dollars. 
6,653,672 
9,076,545 
4540,165 
14,239,079 


465,799 





376,215 


22,214,265 


1,246,592 
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EXTENSION OF CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following report submitted by Mr. Crapo, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, has a special interest for most of our readers. 


The National-banking system was established by Act of Congress, dated 
February 25, 1863. Its existence of twenty years covers periods of business 
depression and prosperity, of war and peace. After this test of a score of 
years, the system can no longer be regarded as an experiment. It has been 
watched, studied, and criticised ; and whatever its merits or defects, they have 
been brought to public attention. 

The legislation creating the National banks was largely prompted by the 
necessities of the Government, which, at the time, was seeking to find a 
market for its bonds. It compelled by discriminating taxes, the conversion of 
all of the State banks of issue into National-banking associations, and then re- 
quired of the latter the investment of one-third of their capital in bonds of the 
United States, even if the bank issued no circulating notes; and if it issued 
notes for circulation, to deposit United States bonds at par to an amount ten 
per cent. in excess of such circulating notes. The scheme was a successful 
one. The existing banking institutions of the country, either willingly or re- 
luctantly, organized under the National authority, and thereby was created a 
large market for the bonds of the Government; and there was enlisted the co- 
operation and interest of the banking capitalists of the country, for the 
maintenance of the public-credit, and for the appreciation in value of its 
securities. 

But the advantages which were secured by the creation of National banks 
in their purchase of United States bonds, and in maintaining by their aid the 
market value of the bonds, while of immense importance at the time, are not 
of equal force to-day, because the necessity, which called the banks into ex- 
istence has ceased to exist. But other and greater advantages have accrued 
from the system—in the promotion of business transactions, and in the de- 
velopment of our trade and industries, which the people of the country are 
reluctant to abandon, These advantages ‘result from the work of over 2,000 
institutions, scattered throughout the land, in facilitating the business of their 
localities ; in aiding the traders, manufacturers, and farmers in their neces- 
sary credit exchanges; in the collection of drafts and notes; in furnishing a 
safe deposit for funds temporarily awaiting use; in the discount of negotia- 
ble paper, which enables the producer to obtain quicker returns for his prod- 
ucts; and in supplying the people with circulating notes absolutely safe in 
the hands of holders, and current, without discount or loss, at every point 
within the geographical limits of the Union. : 
_ By the terms of the National-banking act, the authorized duration of a bank- 
ing association was limited to the period of twenty years. This limit has been 
reached. The charter of one association has already expired. During the year 
ending February 25, 1883, the corporate existence of 393 banks will terminate. 
$n x6 a have a capital of $90,910,750, and a bank-note circulation of 

,» 100 : 

4 is lO that some definite action should be taken by Congress without 
delay. If there is to be legislation extending these charters, it should be 
known by the banks at once; and if such legislation is deemed inexpedient, 
the decision should be equally prompt. 

[t has been suggested that, in the absence of legislation extending existing 
charters, or discontinuing the National-banking system, the associations com- 
pelled by limitation to go into liquidation can, under present laws, through 
the action of such stockholders as desire, organize new banking associations 
under different names, but practically securing a continuance of present or- 
ganizations. 
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In the opinion of the committee, there are positive advantages attending 
the continuance in business of established banking institutions, by the exten- 
sion of their charters, which cannot be gained by any reorganization under the 
most favorable circumstancesr The National banks hold undivided profits and 
surplus, in addition to capital, amounting to over $ 184,000,000. This sum 
represents the profits which have not been divided to the stockholders during 
their existence. The founders of the National-banking system, believing that 
the protection of the community and of the patrons of the banks required such 
surplus fund, made compulsory its creation and retention. Had it not been 
for this fund of undivided earnings, very many of the banks would have been 
unable to have successfully met the financial disasters and losses following the 
panic of 1873. During the four years from 1876 to 1879, inclusive, the losses 
of the National banks, through the failure of debtors to pay their obligations, 
aggregated $85,845,069. Such, however, was the strength afforded these in- 
stitutions by the fund of undivided earnings, that no serious consequences fol- 
lowed. If the banks had held no assets beyond their capital, these losses 
would have worked such a reduction of that capital as seriously to have affected 
the credit of many of them, and have caused great injury to those depending 
upon them for money accommodations, The refusal or neglect to extend ex- 
isting associations, even if new organizations are formed to take their places, 
compels the division of this accumulated surplus. The new bank organizations 
wil) start simply with their paid-up capital, and with less ability to meet 
losses than the banks whose places they take. 


Corporations, like individuals, which have successfully carried on business, 
and have gained reputation for financial soundness and fair dealing, naturally 
desire to avail themselves of the advantages and profits which the good name 
they have earned will bring to them. Of minor importance, yet worthy to be 
considered, are the expenses and inconveniences incident to a new organization, 
which are avoided by a continuance of the charters. There are instances of 
trust funds, now legally invested in the shares of National banks, which cannot 
be carried to the new organizations, on account of an absence of authority to 
make the subscription, but which investments can legally continue under the 
extended charters. 

It has been urged against the extension of these charters that minority 
stockholders, who desire to retire from business, withdrawing their investment, 
and to terminate their liability as stockholders, ought not to be compelled 
by a majority vote, however large, to continue beyond the original term of 
twenty years. Without discussing the question which has been raised, of the 
right of the majority to bind the minority in the matter of extending the du- 
ration of these associations when authorized so to do by act of Congress, the 
bill proposed by the committee so fully and completely protects the rights and 
property of the dissenting minority stockholders that this objection can have 
but little weight. Every shareholder who honestly desires to withdraw from 
the association, and to take the proportion of capital and surplus to which he 
is entitled, can receive its value as fully and more promptly than is possible 
by any method of liquidation. He cannot be forced to make a disadvantage- 
ous sale of his stock, nor be compelled to accept whatever the majority stock- 
holders choose to allow him. On the other hand, the minority stockholder is 
deprived of the power to dictate unreasonable and oppressive terms to the ma- 
jority as the price of assent, or to force a sale of his shares upon those who 
prefer to continue in business upon terms far beyond their intrinsic worth. 

The chief, if not the only, advantage which it is claimed by those who op- 
pose this extension will result from non-action is the delay to the Government 
in realizing the gain and advantages from the lost and destroyed bank 
bills. It has been urged that, until the National banks are wound up in 
liquidation, it is impossible to determine the amount of their lost and de- 
stroyed bills, and that the extension of their charters is an indefinite post- 
ponement of the liquidation necessary to establish that fact, and consequently 
an indefinite postponement of the realization of the profit therefrom by the 
Government. The bill affirms that the gain or profit from the loss of Na- 
tional-bank bills shall inure to the United States and not to the banks. The 
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bill reported by the committee enables us to determine the amount of the de- 
stroyed bank notes as speedily and accurately as is possible by the liquidation 
of the banks. It further provides the method by which the Government shall 
make available this profit, even before the exact amount is ascertained. 

In forming a judgment of the wisdom of the proposed legislation extending 
the corporate existence of National banks, it is proper to consider what effect 
the failure of Congress to act will have upon the paper circulation of the coun- 
try. In the absence of any authority to continue their business, within the 
next twelve months 393 banks must go into liquidation. This will compel the 
withdrawal of $69,160,980 of lawful money now in active circulation, in order 
to procure $75,768,700 United States bonds lodged with the Comptroller, and 
which the liquidating banks will withdraw for sale, and for the purpose of clos- 
ing their affairs and making division of their assets. 

Upon one single day, February 25, 1883, the charters of 297 banks will 
expire, involving a return to the Treasury of $54,000,000 of lawful money. 
It is not difficult to conjecture the influence of sucha contraction of the 
currency upon the business of the country and the values of property. 
Even if every National bank should reorganize by forming a new associa- 
tion under the existing law, the deposit of legal-tender notes or lawful money 
must precede the withdrawal of the United States bonds held by the Govern- 
ment, which withdrawal becomes necessary in the settlement of the affairs 
of the bank. It can hardly be expected that every bank, as its corporate 
life expires, will avail itself of the provisions of this law if enacted. The profits 
derived from circulation, by reason of the low rate of interest received from 
the investment of bank capital in United States bonds, is so small that some 
of these associations will deem it to their advantage to carry on banking busi- 
ness under State laws. Already quite a number of the National banks in the 
large cities have voluntarily relinquished their circulation, and the number of 
such banks will probably increase. Away from the great business centers, 
where deposits are light and the banks are a local convenience, they will issue 
their circulating notes even at the small profit now realized of about one per 
cent. But, however desirous the country banks may be to save the little mar- 
gin of profit on circulation, a desire which might induce them to extend their 
charters, many of them, if compelled to liquidate, will decline to organize 
with new stockholders, a new name, and with the expenses and derangement 
of business which a new association involves. 





POWER OF ATTORNEY TO COLLECT PAYMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT BOND. 


DECISION BY UNITED STATES COMPTROLLER LAWRENCE, 


A power of attorney authorizing an agent to ‘sell and assign’? a government 
bond ‘‘called” for payment, gives authority to the agent to assign to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for redemption, and to receive in payment a draft drawn by the 
Treasurer of the United States to the agent by name, who can indorse it for col- 
lection or payment. 


Edward R. Moodie, of England, is the owner of registered United States 
bond, No. 11,834, Act July 17, and August 5, 1861, for $5,000, with interest 
at six per cent., payable semi-annually, and redeemable after the 30th of June, 
1881, which with others of its class is ‘‘called” for payment. Moodie executed 
a power of attorney as follows: 

‘*Know all men by these presents, That I, Edwin R. Moodie, of Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead, England, do. hereby appoint Blake Bros. & Co., of New 
York, N. Y., my attorney to sell and assign any and all United States stock 
now standing, or which may hereafter stand, in my name on the books of the 
Treasury Department, granting to said attorney power to appoint one or more 


45 
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substitutes for the purpose herein expressed; hereby ratifying and confirming 
all that may be lawfully done by virtue hereof. 
** Witness my hand and seal this 28th day of December, 1880. 


This is duly authenticated. ““E. R. Moopig.” [SEAL. ] 
Under this power an assignment was made in the usual form as follows: 


‘*For value received, I assign unto Secretary of Treasury for redemption the 
within certificate of United States stock issued by the Treasury Department, 
and hereby authorize the Register of the Treasury to transfer said stock on 
the books of the Department. EDWIN R. MOoDIE, 

This is duly authenticated. By Blake Bros. & Co., Atty’s.” 

The First Comptroller is asked to decide whether a draft in payment should 
issue in the name of the attorneys, Blake Bros. & Co., or to Moodie. 


DECISION OF THE COMPTROLLER. 


The Treasurer of the United States generally makes payment of bonds by 
his draft on the Treasurer, or an assistant treasurer. Rev. Stat., 3593, 3644. 
If the draft in this case is to be issued payable to Moodie, it will be necessary 
to send it to England for his indorsement. This will work delay and incon- 
venience. 

The question now presented arises on the proper construction of the power 
of attorney. It gives the agents power ‘‘to sell and assign” the bond. This is 
the usual form for securing payment, as in cases of payment the bonds are as- 
signed to the Secretary of the Treasury for redemption. 

Story says a power of attorney is always to be ‘‘construed to include all the 
necessary and usual means of executing it ,with effect,” unless a different pur- 
pose be clearly expressed. Agency, Sec. 58. Perhaps this does not quite fully 
express the correct idea as applied to this case. Here the power is ‘‘to seli 
and assign.” This power, of course, includes ‘‘ail the necessary and usual 
means of executing” the power—that is, of making a sale and assignment. It 
gives authority to execute such papers as are usually made to effect a sale and 
assignment. But a power to do an act, includes more than ‘‘all the necessary 
and usual means of executing it.” [t includes authority to do whatever is 
necessary and usual to secure the objects for which it may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been given. Station-house Case, this vol. ante. A power to 
sell and convey lands includes an authority to receive the purchase money. 
Peck v. Harriott, 6 Serg. & Rawle, 149; Yerby v. Grisby, 9 Leigh Va. 387; 
U. S. v. Gratiot, 14 Pet. 538. The power ‘‘to sell and assign,” on principle and 
authority, includes the right to make the necessary indorsement to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Fenn v. Harrison, 4 T. R. 177; Nickson v. Brohan, 
10 Mod. 109; Hicks v. Hauken, 4 Esp. R. 116; Paley Agency (Lloyd), 209. 

The power of attorney was given in-view of the usage, and is to be con- 
strued with reference to it. 1 Greenl. Ev. Sec. 292, 294. And clearly, upon 
every principle of construction applicable to this power, it gives authority to re- 
ceive money, and so, by necessary inference, to receive a draft in the name of 
the agent, and to indorse it for collection or payment. It can scarcely be sup- 
posed that the claimant in England gave the power of attorney in this case for 
the mere purpose of making a ‘‘sale and assignment,” and that he then in- 
tended to come to the United States in person to receive payment, or to send 
another power to receive payment or indorse a draft. The construction to be 
given to a power is that which will carry out the intention of the maker. 

The draft may properly be issued to Blake Bros. & Co., and it is well to 
describe them as attorneys. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will be advised accordingly. 





TAXES IN FRANCE.--Indirect taxes in France for the year just ended have 
surpassed the estimates by 216,739.000f., or a sum which, added to the esti- 
mates, corresponds with the yield of 1879. The excess comprises 62,000,000f. 
on registration fees, 57,000,000f. on customs. 13,000,000f. on the Post Office ; 
nearly 3,000,000f. on the telegraphs, and 81,000,0o00f. on other sources of 


revenue. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NATIONAL BANK—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS NOT SUBJECT OF SET-OFF.— 
Section 5151 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, among other things 
provides that the shareholders of every National banking association shall be 
held individually responsible for all contracts, etc., to the extent of the amount 
of their stock therein, at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount in- 
vested in such shares. //e/d, that upon the insolvency of such a bank a share- 
holder who happens to be one of its creditors cannot cancel or diminish the 
assessment to which the provisions of this section make him liable, by off- 
setting his individual claim against it. The liability to be enforced against the 
shareholder is not a debt due to the bank, but is a sum of money equal to 
the par value of his stock, payable by him to the receiver as an officer of the 
government by force of the law, and the assessment authorized and made by 
the comptroller. The effect of allowing such a set-off is to give the share- | 
holder an advantage over other creditors. It practically pays his debt in full, 
and by leaving so much less for others, diminishes his liability as a stock- 
holder, which it was clearly the design of the law to impose. In Aftorney- 
General v. Mech. & Lab.’s Sav. Bank, 5 Stew. 163, it was held that a de- 
positor who borrowed money from the bank, secured by his note or mortgage, 
could not offset his debt against the amount of his deposit at the time when 
the decree of insolvency was made. In Osborn v. Byrne, 43 Conn. 155, the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, in answer to the petition of the receiver of an 
insolvent Savings bank, praying for instructions, decided that the borrower of 
the funds of the corporation should not be allowed to offset his deposits 
against his indebtedness. See also Sawyer v. [oag, 17 Wall. 610; Re Em- 
pire (ity BR, 18 N. Y. 199. Hobart v. Gould, U.S. Dist. Ct., New Jersey, 
$ Fed. Rep. 57. , 

GIFT—OF MONEY IN SAVINGS BANK—DONATIO MorTIs CAvusA.—It is well 
settled in Maryland that there is no difference in the legal requirements to 
make a good+delivery in gifts zxter vivos and mortis causa. Although a gift 
mortis causa depends for its absoluteness on the death of the giver from the 
disease threatening life when the gift was made, so that recovery would revoke 
it, still for the time being and until recovery, the absolute dominion over the 
thing given, must be parted with at the time of the gift. S, on the 3d of 
April, 1877, being sick at the time, gave C a written order on a Savings 
bank, for the payment to him of a sum of money on deposit in said bank in 
her name. A memorandum was added, ‘‘the book must be sent with this 
order.” At the same time she gave C a written order on G in whose pos- 
session her book of deposit then was, requesting G to deliver said book to C. 
The order for the payment of the money was presented at the bank by C 
without the bank book, and he was told the money was there, and the order 
was in proper form, byt could not be paid till the book was produced. S 
died on the roth of July, 1877, at a different place than that where the order 
was given. In an action by C against the administrator of S to recover the 
amount of the order, ‘the above. facts were proven, but there was no proof that 
C ever had the bank book in his possession, or that he ever made any efforts 
to get it; nor did it appear of what disease S died, or what was her disease 
at the time the order was given. //e/d, that standing as the money did in the 
name of S at the bank when she died, it devolved upon her legal representa- 
tive, who having properly possessed himself of it, the plaintiff had no enforce- 
able claim against the defendant or the fund. That there was a serious failure 
of proof as to the disorder of which the alleged donor died, and it was essen- 
tial to make the attempted gift, an effective gift mortis causa, that the donor 
should die of the very disorder with which she was suffering when the gift 
was made, and that there should be no intervening recovery. Pennington v. 
Gittings, 2 G. & J. 215; Bradley v. Hunt, 5 id. 58; Hebd v. Hebb, § Gill, 
509; Zavlor v. Henry, 48 Md. 559; Aitchener v. Dale, 23 Penn. St. 59; 
Tate v. Hilbert, 2 Ves. Jr. 112; Conser v. Snowden, 54 Md. 175. 
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PAYMENT BY NOTE oF THIRD PARTY.—H was indebted to M and being 
pressed for payment replied that he had no money, but had the promise of a 
note for four months from a firm, that he would give to M to get discounted 
and use the money. At the request of H, who said he would see the note 
was paid, M took from the firm its note payable to himself and had it dis- 
counted. A did not endorse the uote. At maturity the note was not paid, 
but M accepted two drafts of the firm, each for one-half the amount of the 
note, payable at a subsequent date. One draft was paid, the other was not. 
Held, that the note did not constitute payment, nor did the acceptance of the 
drafts, and that H was liable for the amount of his debt to M less the 
amount of the paid draft. Hunter v. Moul. Penn. Sup. Ct. Oct., 1881. 


MISTAKE—PAYMENT BY, WHEN MONEY MAY BE RECOVERED BACK. — Where 
the defendant collected from the plaintiff the amount of a draft received by it 
from another bank for collection, crediting the payment in its account with the 
latter, which draft was drawn by a paymaster for bounty money, to the order 
of one D, upon the assistant treasurer of the United States at New York, 
purporting to be indorsed by him, and was indorsed by the other bank, but 
not by the defendant, and it was claimed that the fact that D’s name was a 
forgery was not discovered by the plaintiff until ten years afterward, and not 
communicated to the defendant until another year had elapsed; in an action to 
recover the money, 4e/d, that the case is clearly one of payment of money un- 
der a-mutual mistake of fact, and the plaintiff is entitled to recover, there be- 
ing no allegation or proof of any loss or damage to the defendant, or of any 
loss of remedy by the defendant against the bank from which the draft was 
received, by reason of the delay in discovering or communicating information of 
the mistake. That mere negligence, unattended with such loss or damage, 
cannot impair the equity of the party, paying money under a mutual mistake of 
fact, to recover it from the other party who received it without giving any 
consideration therefor. The authorities are to this effect: that negligence in 
giving information of the mistake to the other party, with resulting loss of 
remedy over, is a defence, but otherwise not. The doctrine rests on the duty 
which the party paying owes to the other to shield him as far as possible from 
loss or damage resulting from the mistake, when he discovers that it is such. 
If the failure to perform that duty results in loss or damage to the other party, 
then it is inequitabie that he should be obliged to refund. But if that negli- 
gence has made no difference to him then it is immaterial. See Kingston 
Bank v. Ellinge, 40 N. Y. 391; Mayer v. Mayor of New York, 63 id. 455; 
Pardee v. Fish, 60 id. 271; Union Bank v. Sixth Nat. Bank, 43 id. 456; 
Bank of Commerce v. Mechanics’ Banking Ass'n, 52 id. 213; Continental Nat. 
Bank vy. Nat. Bank Com. 50 id. 575. The rule declared in Price v. Neal, 3 
Burr. 1354, which precludes recovery where the mistake consists in the errone- 
ous admission as genuine, by acceptance or payment of a draft where the sig- 
nature of the drawer was forged, and the cases following it, are now regarded 
as exceptions to the general rule that negligence in making the payment, even 
where the matter mistaken was peculiarly within the plaintiff's knowledge, or 
one as to which he had a duty of inquiry, unattended with damage, does not 
defeat the action. Alen v. Fourth Nat. Bank, 59 N. Y. 19; and see Welch 
v. Goodwin, 123 Mass. 71. The cases of counterfeit money rests on a differ- 
ent principle, the theory being that delay must necessarily impair the remedies 
over of the party from whom the money was received, United States v. National 
Park Bank of New York, U. S. Dist. Ct. 7 Fed. Rep. 852. 


CHECKS—INDORSEMENT FOR COLLECTION.—Where one bank sends to an- 
other bank a check indorsed ‘‘ for collection,” the latter bank has no title in 
the check or right to the proceeds when collected. It is merely the agent of 
the bank transmitting the check. 

And where the bank receiving such check for collection sends it to another 
bank for collection the latter bank is but the agent of the bank from which it 
was received, and has no right to apply the proceeds of such check to the pay- 
ment of an indebtedness due it from the bank transmitting the check for col- 
lection.— First Nat. Bank of Crown Point v. First Nat. Bank of Richmond. 


Sup. Court of Indiana. 
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TITLE TO DeEposiIT IN SAVINGS BANK.—Where A deposited money in a 
Savings bank in the name of B_ without a declaration of trust at the time or 
subsequently, and retained the deposit book in his possession until his death, 
held, that in the absence of any act or declaration under the pressure of im- 
mediate or impending death, or of proof of any delivery or intent to give, the 
deposit belonged to the estate of A and not to B. Robinson v. Ring, 72 Maine. 

A note executed by husband to wife for the separate moneys of the wife lent 
to the husband is valid. Had/ v. Hall, 51 Tex. 294. 


NATIONAL BANKS.—A National bank is liable for a special deposit, received 
by its teller on behalf of the bank, in accordance with its usage, for gratuitous 
safe-keeping, and lost through its gross negligence. Pattison v. Syracuse Na- 
tional Bank, 80 N. Y. 82 

National banks have no power to purchase negotiable paper except from sur- 
plus capital. Lazear v. National Union Bank of Baltimore, 52 Md. 78. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—A telegram in the words, ‘‘ You may draw on 
me for $700,” is not an acceptance, but it is an authority to draw at sight, 
and implies a promise to accept and pay. Franklin Bank of Baltimore v. Lynch, 

2 Md. 270. 

' The maker of an accommodation note, lent without restriction, is liable to a 
third person who acquires it for value after maturity. 77st National Bank of 
Salem v. Grant, 71 Me. 374. 

To hold one who indorses a negotiable note after maturity. payment must be 
demanded of all the makers within a reasonable time thereafter, and immediate 
notice of non-payment given to him. Gyvau/ v. strutzel, 53 lowa 712. 

Where a note is payable at a bank whose usage it is to give notice of pro- 
test to indorsers residing in the place where the bank is located. through the 
post office, such notice will bind such indorsers Carolina National Bank v. Wal- 
lace, 13 S. C. 347. 

An oral promise that a note is good and will be paid when due, made by 
the owner on a transfer of the note for value, is valid. A/¢éks v. Rich, 80 N. Y. 
269. 

TITLE—ToO NEGOTIABLE COUPONS FROM STOLEN BONDS SOLD AFTER DUE 
ro Bona FIDE PURCHASER—CONFLICT OF LAW.—(1) Bonds of an American 
railway corporation, with negotiable coupons annexed, belonging to plaintiff, 
were stolen. Subsequently defendant purchased in Germany a number of the 
coupons then past due. The purchase was made in good faith without notice 
and for full value. The coupons were sent to New York for payment. In an 
action to determine the title to the coupons, /e/d, that plaintiff was entitled to 
the same. After their maturity the coupons lost the attribute of negotiability, 
and they dropped into the category of ordinary property, to which title does 
not pass by mere delivery. The following cases among many illustrate this 
principle: Vermilye v. Adams Express Co., 21 Wall. 138; LZvertson v. Bank 
of New York, 66 N. Y. 14. Although the taker of the stolen coupons in good 
faith after maturity may get a good title as against the original owner, pro- 
vided thnt some person in the chain of title between himself and the true 
owner had obtained a good title, which has been transmitted to the claimant, 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R. Co. v. Sanders, 54 How. Pr. 214, the burden 
is upon the purchaser to prove the facts out of which such legal claim arises. 
The plaintiff's title in this case is made out by showing the fact of original 
ownership and that the property had been stolen. ‘If they reached the hands 
of a bona fide purchaser before maturity, through whom the defendant claims, 
he must establish it. Under the evidence the defendant took title after ma- 
turity ‘subject to all the rights and equities of the true owner. Syles on Bills, 
§ 166; Bank v. Green, 43 N. Y. 298; Collins v. Gilbert, 4 Otto, 754. (2) 
The rights of the parties are to be determined by the law in New York and 
not by that in Germany where the coupons were bought Edgerly v. Bush, 
81 N. Y. 199. Wyle v. Speyer, N.Y. Sup. Ct., Spec. Term, Aug. 22, 1881. 

WHEN INTEREST ALLOWED ON Coupons.—lInterest is properly allowed upon 
an interest coupon attached to a bond from and after its maturity, although no 
interest is promised in the same. Humphrey v. Martin. Sup. Court of Illinois, 
Nov., 1881. 
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THE CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. 


Senator Beck has introduced a bill into the Senate ‘‘to punish the unlawful 
certification of checks by officers of National banks.” It provides that any offi- 
cer, clerk or agent of any National banking association who shall willfully vio- 
late the provisions of Section 5208 of the Revised Statutes shall be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor, and be subject to a fine of not more than $5000 or to 
be imprisoned not more than five years or both, in the discretion of the court. 
The section of the statutes referred to provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any National banking association to certify any check drawn upon the associa- 
tion, unless the person or company drawing the check has on deposit with the 
association at the time such check is certified an amount of money equal to the 
amount specified in such check; any check so certified by duly authorized offi- 
cers shall be a good and valid obligation against the association ; but the act of 
any officer, clerk or agent of any association in violation of this section shall 
subject such bank to liabilities and proceedings on the part of the Comptroller. 

It is alleged that this act is being continuously ignored and repeatedly vio- 
lated in connection with the bank transactions in stock speculaticns. Senator 
Beck and the supporters of the bill hope to obtain favorable action in the com- 
mittee and to report the bill in time to bring it before the Senate this week. 
The friends of the bill are confident that it will become a law. 

Secretary Folger has addressed the following letter to Senator Morrill, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, in regard to it: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Feb. 13, 1882. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate bill No. 976. 
My opinion is asked as to the propriety and necessity of the passage of it. It pro- 
poses to punish as a misdemeanor the willful violation by certain persons designated 
therein of a statute of the United States named in the bill. There can be but 
one opinion, and that affirmative, that it should be declared an offence against the 
criminal law to willfully violate a public statute that prohibits the doings of 
an act held by the Legislature to be reprehensible. I should have supposed 
that there existed a general statute making a misdemeanor of the willful vio- 
lation of any prohibitory law, but an examination of the Revised Statutes, cur- 
sory, I confess, does not disclose one. Hence, I readily state that the pass- 
age of the bill into a law is proper. Whether there is a present necessity 
for the passage of the bill depends upon whether there are present violations 
of the statute named in the bill, and this depends upon facts which, though 
they are to some extent in the possession of this department, present mixed 
questions of law and fact. That the certification of checks is done to a large 
extent by the persons designated in the bill there is no doubt. If that certi- 
fication is a violation of the statute, there is a necessity for the bill. It will 
be found, however, that it is done under such arrangements or agreements as 
are deemed by the banks and their counsel to bring the act of certification 
into harmony with the letter of the statute. If that be true, then the bare 
enactment by Congress that a willful violation of the statute shall be a misde- 
meanor would not bring about any practical result, and there is no present 
necessity for the passage of it. 

I apprehend that the bill submitted to me will not effect the object of the 
honorable Senator who framed and introduced it. The question will still re- 
main after the passage of the bill: Are the practices of the banks willful vio- 
lations of the statute? This wi!l be a question for a jury under the ruling 
of the trial court, and it is easy to foresee that not much will be effected. 
In my judgment, there should be inquiry into the arrangements by and under 
which the certifications are effected, and if those arrangements and acts of cer- 
tification under them are looked upon as reprehensible, a bill should be framed 
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that will define what particular things shall be deemed violations of the law, 
and they, if willful, be declared misdemeanors. [I suppose that I am not 
asked or expected to say anything upon the general policy involved in the 
bill. Very respectfully, CHARLES J. FOLGER, Secretary. 





THE TENNESSEE STATE DEBT. 


The Supreme Court of the State has declared invalid and unconstitutional 
the act of April, 1881, to compromise the bonded indebtedness of Ten- 
nessee at par and tiuree per cent. interest, the coupons receivable for taxes. 
Two of the five judges—Ewing and Deaderick—dissent from this decision. 
Reviewing the suit, Judge Turney, in delivering his opinion, said: ‘*One of 
the Circuit Judges of the State had granted a fiat enjoining the Funding Board 
on its hearing. The Chancellor, on his own motion, dismissed the bill and 
complaint. The taxpayers appealed. The argument that the taxpayer is bound 
by honor and words to pay, under the existing law, the debt and six per cent. 
interest, and therefore can sustain no injury from compulsion to pay half that 
interest, and therefore ought not to be heard to complain, cannot avail with 
the courts. The debtor may ask the intervention of courts to prevent enforce- 
ment in part of the agreement to pay as well as the whole. If, when the act 
is a complete or executed contract, and is being directly enforced, the taxpayer 
may resist it, there is no good reason why he may not strike it at the thresh- 
old and destroy its half-grown life. The Legislature is the creature of the 
Constitution, and cannot rise above it, and when the law-making power violates 
the Constitution its act is a nullity, and, being a nullity, is not an authority of 
the State. The Constitution is the work of the people, and can only be 
changed by the people. The Funding Act being unconstitutional, this suit 
against officers brought into being by it is not a suit against the ‘officers of the 
State,’ but is a suit against citizens attempting to commit a wrong, and may be 
maintained. The creditors of the State have not now a right to demand a first 
mortgage upon the life of the State, its taxes and taxing power.” In conclu- 
sion, Judge Turney said that he considered the Funding Act unconstitutional 
and void, and that the injunction was properly granted and should be perpetual. 

The two other judges of the majority hold substantially the same views, but 
their opinions are expressed at greater length. 

Chief Justice Deaderick, in the minority opinion, held that the Funding Act 
was not void, and that the courts have no power to review or reverse the ac- 
tion of the General Assembly, except such‘ action is violative of the Constitu- 
tion; and, if within the constitutional power of the General Assembly. it can- 
not be questioned by the courts upon allegations of bribery or fraud. He 
holds that the Legislature has the power to pass the Funding Act, there being 
no constitutional inhibition that the act is constitutional and not void, and the 
Chancellor’s decree dismissing the injunction should be affirmed. This opinion 
is concurred in by Special Justice Ewing. 

The decision of the Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of the Funding 
Act was on the sole ground that the Legislature could not make valid a con- 
tract making coupons receivable for taxes for ninety-nine years. In all other 
respects the act is regarded as constitutional, and the majority held that charges 
of corruption against the Legislature could not be entertained by the judicial 
department. There was not a question in the case touching the liability of 
Tennessee railroads to a lien in favor of holders of bonds issued by the State 
in aid of railroads. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has rejected a plan presented by counsel 
of the Funding Board for overcoming the constitutional objection interposed 
in the recent decision. It was proposed to expunge the tax-coupon feature, 
and allow the funding to proceed without such coupons attached. 7 
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NEW FINANCIAL BILLS. 


The bill to extend the charters of National banks, agreed upon by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and reported to the House by Mr. 
Crapo, as a substitute for the original bill introduced by him and known as 
the Crapo-Morrill-HardenberghBill, is as follows : 

Any National-banking association organized under the acts of Feb. 25, 1863, 
June 3, 1864, and Feb. 14, 1880, or under sections 5133, 5134, 5135, 51396, 
and 5154 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, may at any time 
within two years previous to the date of the expiration of its corporate exist- 


ence under present law, and with the approval of the Comptrollor of the Cur- 
rency, to be granted as hereinafter provided, extend its period of succession 


' by amending its articles of association, and shall have succession for such ex- 


tended period, unless sooner dissolved by the act of shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation 
of law. 

Sec. 2. That such an amendment of said articles of association shall be au- 
thorized by the consent, in writing, of shareholders owning not less than two- 
thirds of the capital stock of the association, and the Board of Directors shall 
cause such consent to be certified, over the seal of the association, by its 
President or Cashier, to the Comptroller of the Currency, accompanied by an 
application made by the President or cashier for the approval of the amended 
articles of association by the Comptroller, and such amended articles of associa- 
tion shall not be valid until the Comptroller shall give to such association a cer- 
tificate, under his hand and seal, that the association has complied with all 
the provisions required to be complied with, and is authorized to have the suc- 
cession for the extended period named in the amended articles of association. 

SEC. 3. That upon receipt of the application and certificate of the associa- 
tion, provided for in the preceding section, the Comptroller of the Currency 
may, if he deems it necessary, cause a special examination to be made at the 
expense of the association to determine its condition; and if after such ex- 
amination, or otherwise, it appears to him that said association is in a satis- 
factory condition, he shall grant his certificate of approval provided for in the 
preceding section, or if it appears that the condition of said association is not 
satisfactory, he shall withhold such certificate of approval. 

SEC. 4. That any association so extending the period of its succession shall 
continue to enjoy all the rights and privileges and immunities granted, and 
shall continue to be subject to all the duties, liabilities, and restrictions im- 
posed by the Revised Statutes of the United States and other acts having ref- 
erence to National-banking associations, and it shall continue to be in all re- 
spects the identical association it was before the extension of its period of 
succession, with the same rights, immunities, and liabilities. 

Sec. 5. When any National-banking association has amended its articles of 
association as provided in this act and the Comptroller has granted his certificate 
of approval, any shareholder not assenting to such amendment may give notice 
in writing to the Directors, within thirty days from the date of the certificate of 
approval, of his desire to withdraw from said association, in which case he 
shall be entitled to receive from said banking association the value of the 
shares so held by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal made by a committee 
of three persons—one to be selected by such shareholder, one by the Direc- 
tors, and the third by the first two; and in case the value so fixed shall not 
be satisfactory to any such shareholder, he may appeal to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who shall cause a reappraisal to be made, which shall be final 
and binding, and. if said reappraisal shall exceed the value fixed by said com- 
mittee the bank shall pay the expenses of said reappraisal, and otherwise the 
appellant shall pay said expenses, and the value so ascertained and determined 
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shall be deemed to be a debt due to said shareholder from said bank until 
paid, and the shares so surrendered and appraised shall, after due notice, be 
sold at public sale within thirty days after the final appraisal provided in this 
section. 

Sec. 6. That the circulating notes of any association so extending the pe- 
riod of its succession, which shall have been issued to it prior to such exten- 
sion, shall be redeemed at the Treasury of the United States, as provided in 
section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘‘An Act fixing the amount of 
United States notes, providing for redistribution of National-bank currency and 
for other purposes,” and such notes when redeemed shall be forwarded to the 
Comptroller of the Currency and destroyed as now provided by law, and when 
the amount of such notes shall be reduced to five per cent. of the capital 
stock of the bank issuing the same, the association so extended shall deposit 
lawful money with the Treasurer of the United States, sufficient to redeem all 
of its outstanding circulation, as provided in sections 5222, 5224, and 5225 of 
the Revised Statutes, and any gain that may arise from the failure to present 
such circulating notes for redemption shall inure to the benefit of the United 
States, and from time to time, as such notes are redeemed or lawful money 
deposited therefor, as provided by law, such notes shall be replaced by 
new circulating notes bearing such devices, to be approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, as shall make them readily distinguishable from the circwla- 
ting notes heretofore issued. 

Sec. 7. National-banking associations whose corporate existence shall ex- 
pire and which do not avail themselves of the provisions of this act shall be 
required to comply with the provisions of sections 5221 and 5222 of the Re- 
vised Statutes in the same manner as if the shareholders had voted to go 
into liquidation, as provided in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes, and the 
provisions of sections 5224 and 5225 of the Revised Statutes shall also be 
applicable to such associations. 

The Funding Bill which has passed ‘the Senate, reads as follows : 


The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to receive at the Treas- 
ury and at the office of any Assistant Treasurer of the United States and at 
any postal money-order office, lawful money of the United States to the 
amount of #50 or any multiple of that sum, or any bonds of the United 
States bearing 31g per cent. interest, which are hereby declared valid, and to 
issue in exchange therefor an equal amount of registered or coupons bonds 
of the United States of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, $ 1000, anc 
$ 10,000, of such form as he may may prescribe, bearing interest, at the rate 
of three per ceht. per annum, payable either quarterly or semi-annually at the 
Treasury of the United States. Such bonds shall be exempt from all taxation 
by or under State authority, and be payable at the pleasure of the United 
States: provided, that the bonds herein authorized shall not be. called in and 
paid so long as any bonds of the United States heretofore issued bearing a 
higher rate of interest than three per cent,, and which shall be redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States, shall be outstanding and uncalled. The last 
of the said bonds originally issued and their substitutes under this act sHall be 
first called in, and this order of payment shall be followed until all shall have 
been paid. The money deposited under this act shall be promptly applied 
solely to the redemption of the bonds of the United States bearing 314 per 
cent. interest; and the aggregate amounts of deposits made and bonds issued 
under this act shall not exceed the sum of $200,000,000. The amount of 
lawful money so received on deposit as aforesaid shall not exceed at any time 
the sum of $25,000,000. Before any deposits are received at any posta 
money-order office under this act, the Postmaster at such office shall file with 
the Secretary of the Treasury his bond, with satisfactory security, conditioned 
that he will promptly transmit to the Treasurer of the United States the 
money received by him in conformity with regulations to be prescribed by such 
Secretary ; and the deposit with any Postmaster shall not any time exceed the 
amount of his bond. 

Sec. 2. Any National-banking association now organized, or hereafter or- 
ganized, desiring to withdraw its circulating notes upon a deposit of lawful 
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money with the Treasurer of the United States, as provided in section four of 
the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘‘An Act fixing the amount of United States 
notes, providing for a redistribution of National-bank currency, and for other 
purposes,” shall be required to give thirty days’ notice to the Comptroller of the 
Currency of its intention to deposit lawful money and withdraw its circulating 
notes ; provided, that not more than $5,000,000 of lawful money shall be de- 
posited during any calendar month for this purpose ; and provided further, that 
the provisions of this section shall not apply to bonds called for redemption 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

SEC. 3. That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize an 
increase of the public debt. 





THE SAVINGS BANKS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The following statement of the condition of the Savings banks doing busi- 
ness in San Francisco, has been prepared by the Bank Commissioners from 
the semi-annual reports made to January Ist: 


RESOURCES, 


Bank premises $ 507,705 32 
Real estate by foreclosure.......... Sd eewnccceasesseees » 4,798,858 04 
United States bonds (cost) 11,025,108 47 
ey Ce C6 cencwenencvedevesens poseweee 527,050 44 
Loans on real estate ‘ 27,175,225 07 
Loans on stocks and bonds wees 1,458,001 43, 
Loans on other securities 7,500 CO 

1,612,498 63 
Deposited in banks 788,421 49 
Other assets (interest accrued ) 509,186 03 





Total resources $ 48,410,154 92 








LIABILITIES. 


MID. 0 04 seunacakesneseneerens ee ee re $ 1,644,195 00 
Reserve fund 1,614,521 61 
Due depositors .. 44,914,014 65 
Other liabilities 237,423 66 





$ 48,410,154 92 


The following table shows the changes in the aggregate items, for the 
six months ended December 31, 1881 : 


RESOURCES. 
Decrease as follows: 
In other (than U. S.) stocks and bonds 
In loans on real estate 
In loans on stocks and bonds 110,388 82 
In loans on other securities , 95433 0° 
In 123,243 68 





Total decrease in above items $ 3,915,187 98 


Increase as follows: 
In real estate owned $ 643,753 27 
In United States bonds.... 5,114,370 02 
769,409 88 








Total increase in above items $ 6,527,533 17 
Less decrease as above 3,915,187 98 








Net increase in resoures $ 2,612,345 19 
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LIABILITIES, 
SO I, ano ci cienavenicnsessevadsanciesens $ 2,591,938 15 
Increase in other liabilities................. seneeekunes Pr 112,002 81 
ER ee ae ree *eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $ 2,703,940 96 
Less decrease’in capital and reserve............00. eee 91,595 77 





Net increase in liabilities,............20+ eeoccccess $2,012,345 19 





The condition of: the San Francisco banks, December 31, was as follows : 








Cash on Amount Investments 
hand Real loaned on in stocks 

Dec. 31. Deposits. estate. Real estate. and bonds. 

Secuslty....2.2+2-.: $15,071. $1,617,845. $170,844. $1,015,557. $100,202 
Savings Union ... 180,710. 10,651,882. 816,554. 7,608,780. 1,470,690 
Saving and Loans. 138,518. 2,289,908. 1,835,139. 631,820 . 332,904 
Humboldt ........ 13,844. 1,488,610. 39,968 . 1,277,810 . 170,508 
ee 638,276. 17,247,976. 1,424,031. 8,131,251. 7,812,243 
Se 606,650. 9,435,639. 466,761 . 7,304,586 . 860,000 
French..... sipiiieais 10,751. 1,916,053. — . 928,016 . 787,148 
California ........ 10,644 . 279,038 . 45,557 - 215,713. 19,000 
We bteedses< $ 1,614,464 . $44,921,011. $ 4,798,854. $27,174,133 . $11,552,695 

] 
SS 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Encyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and of the Political History 
of the United States. Edited by JoHN J. LALor. Vol. 1. Abdication— 
Duty. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

This is a very useful and praiseworthy undertaking. The work is not in- 
tended to cover the ground occupied by publications like Zhe American 
Cyclopedia or the Encyclopedia Britannica. It simply covers a portion of the 
field; but within that limit it aims to give ampler knowledge than can be found 
in the more voluminous works of this nature, 

The editor himself is known to the public through his excellent translations 
of Von Holst’s Political History of the United States, and a part of Roscher’s 
great work on Political Economy. He has not attempted to prepare an encyclo- 
pedia wholly from new sources, but he has drawn freely from foreign works 
of a similar class, adding such original contributions as were necessary to make 
the work more useful to those for whom it is specially intended. 

The topics possessing the most direct interest for our readers, of course, re- 
late to banking, and these have been written by very competent persons. The 
first is a very concise article on ‘‘ Bank Controversies,” written by Alexander 
Johnston, of Norwalk, to whom was intrusted the preparation of all the topics 
relating to American history. This is followed by an article on ‘* Banking in 
the United States,” contributed by John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Within its eighteen pages may be found a clear and condensed treatise 
on the subject, and it is not too much to say that it is by far the best and most 
readable account of banking in this country that has been written. 

This article has been divided into three parts. The first is an account of 
the banking and paper-money experiments of the colonies, from the first issue 
of paper money by the colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1690, to the establish- 
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ment of the first bank in the United States in 1791. The second part in- 
cludes a history of the two banks of the United States, and of the banking 
systems of the various States, including that of each of the best-known banks 
in the several States from 1791 to the commencement of the present National 
banking system in 1863, and also a brief consideration of the constitutional 
and legal questions involved in the banking discussions of this era. The third 
part is concerned with banking as it now exists in the United States, and con- 
tains valuable statistical information in reference to the State banks, Savings 
banks, private bankers, and National banks now in operation, covering the 
period since 1863. 

There are other noteworthy articles relating to the ‘‘ Functions of Banks” and 
**Commercial Crises.” The former, by Edward Atkinson, within brief space 
gives a very satisfactory account of the theory of banking. The article on 
**Commercial Crises’ is by Horace White, who treats this important subject in 
a masterly manner. The various leading theories which have been put forward 
in respect to the causes of these phenomena are discussed, the writer conclud- 
ing that there is no remedy for them ‘‘ except in the concurrence of mankind 
to keep out of debt, and to avoid all temptation to make gain without equiva- 
lent labor.” The article on ‘‘ The History and Management of, Saviags Banks,” 
by John P. Townsend, contains an excellent account of the origin, growth and 
present condition of this class of banking institutions, both in the United States 
and in other countries, to which is added many vaiuable suggestions with re- 
spect to their management. Nor should we omit to mention the article en- 
titled ‘‘ Banks of Issue,” by Prof. E. J. James, of Normal University, Illinois, 
which is a very clear and succinct presentation of that topic. 

There are many other contributions, of great value, by American and foreign 
authors. David A. Wells contributes an exceedingly valuable article on ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine; its Growth, Decadence, and Decay,” and also another, 
though less elaborate, on ‘‘ Distilled Spirits, considered in reference to Taxa- 
tion.”” We wish we had space to mention the names and contributions of other 
writers, but these must suffice, save to add the titles of those contributed by 
T. E. Cliffe Leslie on ‘‘ Definitions in Political Economy” and ‘‘ Cost of Pro- 
duction,” which are marked with the same accurate and full knowledge—freed 
from pedantry—which distinguishes all his writings. 

Although the work is not perfect, we take more pleasure in commending 
what we have than in finding fault for what we have not. -It reflects great 
credit on all who have interested themselves in the enterprise, either in plan- 
ning, editing, or publishing it, or in contributing to its pages. 


The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. By the late J. W. GIL- 
BART, F.R.S., formerly Director and General Manager of the London 
and Westminster Bank. New edition, revised to the present date, by A. 
S. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Two vol- 
umes. London: George Bell & Sons. 

. Any standard treatise on a subject dealing with practical affairs needs re- 

vision from time to time, however perfect the work may have been in the 

beginning. Nearly fifty years have passed since this work was written, and 
it is a striking proof of its excellence that during that time it has not been 
superseded. Although the business of banking has made wonderful strides 
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since this treatise first appeared, it is on the whole the best book of the 
kind in existence. There are plenty of books of great merit which treat of 
the theory of banking, but Gilbart aimed at a different end. While, there- 
fore, he is generally regard@d as ‘tke authority on practical banking, yet 
much which he said has gone out of date and new phases of banking have 
arisen. Mr. Michie has performed his task of revising the work with great 
judgment, eliminating what was no longer necessary, and adding all that was 
needed to carry the history of banking down to the present. The later 
chapters describe the events that have happened since the author’s death, 
the banking crises of 1875 and 1878 occupying a large space. The last 
event was occasioned by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, and it 
was to be expected that Mr. Michie should devote considerable attention to 
it. The unique features of Scotch banking, which are richly deserving of 
study, are well presented in these volumes. 





International Bimetallism amd The Battle of the Standards. By EMILE DE 
LAVELEYE. London: P. S. King. 1881. 

The pleasing intelligence has recently been received that the prize for the 
most valuable work in political and moral science produced in Belgium dur- 
ing the past five years, was awarded by the Belgian Government, on the 
unanimous report of a jury, to Mr. Laveleye for his ‘‘ Lettres sur 1’ Italie,” his 
“*L’Agriculture Belge,” and the new edition of his ‘‘ Za Propriete et ses Formes 
Primitives.’ Though the publication above-mentioned was not included among 
those for which the prize was given, it is a very meritorious work and has justly 
excited much attention. A new translation into English of the latter portion 
has recently appeared, to which the translator has added very extensive notes 
in the way of extracts from different writers illustrating or sustaining the views 
of the author. The first part consists of an address that was read before the 
French Institute Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. These prgductions 
are well worthy of presentation to English and American readers; and if 
thoughtfully read, will impart new facts and impressions of great value. 





Financial Review. ( Annual.) Commerce, Banking, Investments. New York: 
WiLttiAM B. Dana & Co., Office of the Commercial and Financial- 
Chronicle. 1882. 

The accuracy and fullness of the statistics here presented relating to com- 
merce, banking, and investments in this country, render this a very valuable 
publication. The highest and lowest prices of stocks and other securi- 
ties for every month are given; well-condensed information concerning rail- 
roads, their value and operations; the condition of the debts of the several 
States; the price of foreign exchange during the year; movements of 
gold and silver; and a great deal of other information relating to banks 
and bank stocks; and other matters of permanent value. It will serve a 
very useful purpose in every concern engaged in financial business. 





Proceedings of the National Tariff Convention, held at the Cooper Institute, New 
York, November 29 and 30, 1881. Stenographically reported by R. A. 
West. Philadelphia: The American Iron and Steel Association. 1882. 
Many of the addresses here printed are worth putting into the form 

which has now been given to them. They are of varying order of merit, 
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but more than one is replete with facts coming straight from the expe- 
rience of business men, who show how the laws relating to taxation have 
directly affected them—wherein they have prospered by thcir excellence and 
suffered by their defects. Some of the best speeches are by no means the 
most elaborate; but of the longer ones those by Edward T. Johnson, John 
Roach, Alexander H. Jones, Joseph Wharton, and William D. Kelley, are 
noteworthy. 





Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables. Boston: J. Watts Robinson. 1881. 
Pp. 116. 


Of Interest Tables, there have been already issued so many, that a new one 
might be thought superfluous. Yet the claims put forth for this work would 
seem to justify its appearance. First as to conciseness, each rate of interest is 
displayed in full on all amounts from one cent to $1,000,000, and from one 
day to nine years, on one opening of the book, thus saving the time required 
in turning pages. 

Interest is shown on a basis of 360 days to the year, at rates advancing by 
3 per cent. from 4} to 6}, and also from 7 to 12 per cent. And interest on 
the basis of 365 days to the year is shown at rates varying from 2 to 10 per 
cent. on all amounts for any time up to nine years. 

Besides these tables, are others for averaging accounts for Compound Inter- 
est, Fractional Discounts, Accumulative Discounts, and also for Sterling Ex- 
change. The table for fractional discounts, shows any rate by sixteenths, from 
one-sixteenth to twelve per cent. This table is also applicable to pre 
miums, exchanges, and commissions. There is also a table of interest on 
daily balances, on any amount up to $1,000,000, at 14, 2, 24, 3, 34, and 
4 per cent. 

Professor Robinson’s book is the most comprehensive and complete of its 
kind. @At the first glance it might be supposed to be somewhat complicated ; 
but a few minutes study will enable any one of ordinary intelligence to 
avail himself readily of the facilities for saving time and labor which are 
afforded by its pages. 


The International Review. ROBERT P, PorTER and HENRY GANNET, Edi- 
tors. March, 1882. 

The present number presents a more varied table of contents than any 
previous one under the present editorship. William D. Kelley contributes an 
article on the tariff question entitled ‘‘A Science Based on Assumptions.” 
He is always at home in this field, and his paper is very readable, though here 
and there it is marred by a misstatement of fact for which there is no excuse. 
He knows the ground too well to justify him in handling some of the facts 
as he has. But his paper as a whole is a strong and timely production. 





MIssoURI STATE DEBT.—The State Fund Commissioners have issued an or- 
der calling in 250 five-twenty State renewal bonds for payment on March 1. 
When these bonds are paid, the amount reduced since January, 1, 1871, will 
be $752,000. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. PART PAYMENT OF CHECK. 


A checkhulder presents a check on a bank for payment, but there is not 
money enough to pay it in full. Can the checkholder demand the payment 
of all the deposits the drawer has in the bank? 

REPLY.—‘‘If the bank has not funds enough to the credit of the drawer 
to pay his check in full, it is not obliged to make payment in part. Whether 
it would be justified in doing so may be questioned. There is no authority 
in point.” Morse says this in the second edition of his work on Banks and 
Banking, which appeared in 1879. In Massachusetts it has been held that a 
check drawn upon a bank for more than the amount of the drawer’s funds 
on deposit creates no lien npon, and gives the payee no right to the actual 
balance, until the bank has agreed to pay it pro tanto. Dana v. Third Na- 
tional Bank, 13 Allen 445. 

In 1872, “however, Lromley v. Commercial National Bank, was tried at nisi 
prius in the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, See American Law 
Times for Nov. and Dec., 1872, vol. 5, p. 219. It appeared that the payee of 
a check for $725 presented it to the bank for payment. The teller, when 
about to pay it, discovered that there was but $229.92 to the drawer’s credit 
The payee demanded this balance, but the bank refused to pay it. The 
plaintiff then offered to deposit a sufficient sum to the drawer’s credit to make 
the check good, if the bank would pay, but the bank declined to pay 
even if this were done. The Court awarded the money to the holder of the 
check, declaring that having first presented a check which covered it which 
he was willing to surrender, he was entitled to the money. The case is 
also reported in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, vol, 28, p 97. Professor Par- 
sons had previously intimated that in such a case the drawer would have no 
right to complain of part payment. Votes and Bills, vol. 2, pp. 78, 79. And 
Daniel adds, that ‘‘as the holder consents, the bank would have no right 
to refuse it.” Meg. Just., vol. 2, $16, 20. This admirable author expresses 
the following opinion on this important subject, which doubtless may be safely 
followed: ‘‘It is quite clear, we think, that unless the holder will surrender 
the check the bank is not obliged to pay it in part, for it is entitled to the 
check asa voucher. But if the holder offers to give up the check on receiving 
part payment, we cannot perceive that the bank would be warranted in refus- 
ing such part payment; and so, likewise, if the holder would place a sufficient 
sum to the drawer’s credit to make the check good before drawing out the 
amount.” 
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II, PAYMENT OF ALTERED CHECK, 


$ 50. GREEN Bay, Wis., Feb. 15, 1882. 
THE KELLOGG NATIONAL BANK OF GREEN BAY, 
Bearer 
Pay to John Doe, or order, 


Fifty Dollars. RICHARD ROE. 

On the back was the following words : 

Central Bank, Paid Feb’y 20, 1882, Green Bay, Wis. 

A check similar to the above was presented to the Kellogg National Bank 
for payment, by the Central Bank. The word ‘‘order’’ was altered to ‘‘ bearer ” 
by some person unknown to either bank, 

If the Kellogg Bank should pay this check and afterwards find out that it 
had been altered fraudulently, and John Doe should claim the money, could 
that bank recover from the Central Bank? 

REPLY.—A brief statement of the law concerning the payment of a check 
by a bank other than that on which it is drawn is needful. It is not in th® 
ordinary course of business for a bank to do this, even though the check be 
indorsed by the payee and he is a customer of the paying bank. ‘‘ Properly 
speaking,” says Morse, ‘‘it is said, such a check ought to be deposited for 
collection, and the depositor should draw his own check for whatever amount 
he wants. If the bank does so cash the check, and there proves to be any- 
thing wrong about it, the bank stands at the disadvantage always attendant 
upon having done an act not in the ordinary course of business.” anks 
and Banking, 280, 2d ed. See Bristol Knife Co. v. First National Bank, 
41 Conn. 421. 

We will now proceed to answer the inquiry whether the Kellogg Bank can 
recover from the other. It is a clearly settled rule that payment of a check 
to any other person than the maker has directed does not discharge the ob- 
ligation of the bank to such payee. The rule is also settled that when a 
bank pays to any person the amount of a check, fraudulently altered after 
signing it, the bank may recover back the money from such person. Morse 
on Banks and Banking, 350, 2d ed. The justness of this rule no one 
will question. Now, if the Kellogg Bank had paid the check to the wrong 
person, that is, to the person whom the Central Bank paid, unquestionably 
it could; have recovered from him. But are not the rights of the Kellogg 
Bank equally strong against the other bank? The latter bank had no right 
to the money. It is true, it had paid the check, but, as we have seen, 
the check was not drawn on that bank, and it was not under the slightest 
obligation to pay it; and by doing so incurred whatever risks there might 
be if the check proved defective. The Kellogg Bank has no claim against 
the person to whom the Central Bank paid the money; if therefore it can- 
not recover of the Central Bank, it cannot recover at all. We think the 
law is clear that it has a remedy against the Central Bank, and that insti. 
tution in turn can recover from the person to whom it paid the money. 





III. DELIVERY BY CARRIER ON HOLIDAY. 


An express company attempts to deliver a package of currency on the 22d 
of February at a bank, and finding no one there, sends the enclosed card 
through the post office: ‘‘ First National Bank, &c. The Company 
has received a consignment to your address, please call and present this notice. 
James Cook, Agent.” The agent claims that the express company was re- 
leased from liability for loss of the package after trying to deliver on a holi- 
day. Is there any foundation for such a claim? 
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REPLY.—Delivery shou'd be made on a business day. Sleade v. Payne, 14 
La. Ann. 453. Redfield says in a note in his work on Zhe Law of Rail- 
ways, ‘‘a tender at a bank, out ef knowneand recognized banking hours, is ob- 
viously no tender at all.” Vol. 2, p. 33, 5th ed. To the same effect is the 
dictum of the court in Sweet v. Barney, 24 Barb. 533. The twenty-second 
of February was a legal holiday and the banks were closed throughout the 
State where the bank in question existed. It is very clear that the express 
company did not fulfill their duty by simply attempting to deliver on that day, 
and are liable for the loss. 


IV. SIGNATURE OF AN AGENT. 

Does a draft signed by an employee of a private banking firm as cashier 
bind the firm, the firm name not being signed? 

Rep_y.—Although it is a general rule that no party can be charged as 
principal on a negotiable instrument unless his name is disclosed thereon, yet 
it is equally well settled that it is not absolutely necessary to use the principal’s 
name, he may, by adoption, employ that of his agent. Daniel says, ‘‘ Indi- 
viduals, as well as corporations, may sometimes be held liable upon negotiable 
and other contracts, executed and entered into under a name or style different 
from that which usually belongs to and is used by them, and in which their 
own proper names or signatures do not appear at all. But such liability ex- 
ists only where it is affirmatively and satisfactorily proved that the name or 
signature thus used is one which has been assumed and sanctioned as indica- 
tive of their contracts, and has been, with their knowledge and consent, 
adopted as a substitute for their own names and signatures in signing bills and 
notes, or executing other written contracts. In such cases the adopted name 
is in law equivalent to the actual name of the party.” .Veg. /us., § 304, and 
cases cited. Edwards on fills and Notes, pp. 78, 79, 2d ed. It is clear 
under the above rule that if the cashier had been accustomed to signing drafts 
in this manner the firm are liable; but if he had not been, they cannot be 
subjected. Their liability turns wholly on the question of usage or custom by 
the firm. 


V. CERTIFICATION OF CHECK. 


A banking house, A, telegraphs to another banking concern, B, as follows: 

‘*Is John Smith’s check good for one hundred dollars?” 

The answer was: 

‘‘ John Smith one hundred dollars would be paid if presented now.” 

Suppose B had telegraphed thus : 

‘¢John Smith’s check good for one hundred dollars,” 

Would such a telegram have the same binding force on the sender as a 
regular bank certification? In other words, could Bb set apart, out of the funds 
in its hands belonging to John Smith, the sum vouched for to meet the check, 
though Smith should call before the check was received and demand his 
balance ? 

REPLY.—Such a certification would be sufficient. In spy v. Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, 18 Wall, 604, a verbal certification was declared to be sufficient, al- 
though the court was reluctant to acknowledze the rule. See Morse on Banks 
and Banking, 316-318, 2d ed. The question has been discussed and settled 


in respect to the power of a cashier of a bank to certify, but not of a private 
46 
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banking concern, because we suppose the point was too clear to be questioned. 
When a check has been thus certified, the only safe course is to retain enough 
money belonging to John Smith ta meet the check when it shall be pre- 
sented, even if this should not be for a long period. In the case of the 
Girard Bank v. Bank of Penn Township, 39 Penn. St. 92, the bank was held 
liable on a certified check, though not presented until nearly seven years 
after certification. 


VI. TIME oF PAYMENT. 


A note for twenty thousand dollars is received for collection, dated Oc- 
tober 26th, payable three months after date, with interest. 

Shall interest be computed by calendar months or by days? In other 
words, shall interest be paid for ninety-five days or ninety-three? 

REpLy.—Nothing is better established in the law than that when the 
word month is used in specifying the time of payment, a calendar month 
is understood. Dan. on Neg. dus. § 88. The note in question was there- 
fore due on the 29th of January, including the three days of grace, mak- 
ing ninety-five days, 


VII. STAMPING PUBLIC CHECKS, 

Are County and State Treasurers required to stamp their checks on a_ bank 
when required officially ? 

REPLY.—The Commissioner of Internal Revenue long ago decided that ‘‘ the 
check of the State Treasurer, for moneys belonging to the State, is exempt 
from stamp duty.” But the orders of a Town Treasurer upon the State Treas- 
urer, for money due to the town, are not exempt. Aoutwell’s Manual of Direct 
and Excise Tax System, p. 192, 4th ed. The checks of State Treasurers, 
therefore, are exemvt, while the other class of Treasurers are doubtiess gov- 
erned by the same rule that appplies to Town Treasurers. 


VIII. ForGery. 

If a person draws a check upon a bank in which he has no account, in the 
name of a person who does not exist, does he commit a forgery? 

RepLty.—Yes. Lockeit’s Case, 1 Leach, 94; 7a/t’s Case, ibid, p. 1723 State 
v. Givens, 5 Ala. 747. Daniel says: ‘* The signature of a fictitious name or 
firm, if made with intent to defraud, constitutes forgery. Thus uttering a forged 
order for the payment of money, signed ‘Ret. Venest,’ there being no such 
person in existence, is a forgery. So indorsing a bill in the fictitious name of 


‘John Williams.’” Neg. /ust. § 1345, 


IX, ERASURE OF SIGNATURE TO DRAFT. 


A party having accepted a draft, afterwards returns and wishes to erase his 
signature and refuses to pay the draft. 

Should he be allowed to cross out his name, or should the acceptance be 
forwarded to the drawer with the statement that payment has been stopped? 

REPLY. —Edwards says that ‘‘though the accommodation maker of a note or 
acceptor of a bill stands in the relation of a surety toward the party for whose 
convenience the paper is made or accepted, they are nevertheless considered, 
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« 
in courts of law, as the principal debtors, as the parties primarily liable. It 
follows that an accommodation maker or acceptor can only be discharged at 
law by payment or release, in the same manner as they are discharged from 
their liability on ordinary business paper.” Sills and Notes, p. 530, 2d ed. 
It is very clear therefore, according to this rule, that the acceptor should not 
be permitted to erase his signature. 


X. BANK TAXATION. 

The Constitution says: ‘‘ Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

Revised Statutes, Section 5214, state that National banks shall pay a duty 
upon circulation, and deposits, and capital. 

Is not the duty unconstitutional ? 

REPLY.—Our inquirer bases his question on the following views: ‘‘ Such 
corporations and all other bankers are, or should be, upon the same footing as 
mercantile corporations and private companies, for all are alike merchants, If 
fact, some men combine a bank and a store in one place and in one set on 
books.” 

A great many cases have arisen respecting the constitutionality of State laws 
providing for the taxation of banks, but no one seems to have questioned the 
power of Congress to tax them. Our inquirer’s objection goes too far. He 
might as well say that Congress should lay a uniform duty on all imports, or 
that it is unconstitutional to tax whiskey and tobacco, and a few other things, 
and leave others untouched. No doubt there is much in the present system 
of national taxation which is impolitic, but it is not for that reason unconsti- 
tutional. The desire of the banks to escape payment of the hard tax which 
they are now compelled to bear would long ago have led them to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law, if they had entertained any hope of success. 








GOVERNMENT’S LOAN OF A CHECK.—-On March 12, 1868, Paymaster Holmes, 
United States Army, drew a check for $100 payable to the order of Thomas 
Dunlap, a private ina regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers, but by some means 
or other not known the draft fell into the hands of somebody who indorsed 
Dunlap’s name thereon and obtained the money. In this way the draft passed 
from one person to another, each indorsing it in turn, until it reached the Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, which paid its face value, and then transferred it 
to the National Park Bank of this city. The latter bank affixed its indorse- 
ment and obtained the money on the draft from the Sub-Treasury. Dunlap 
about this time renewed application for his money, and an investigation showed 
that the draft had been paid. By direction of the Treasury Department suit 
was brought against the Park Bank, and the action was tried in the United 
States District Court and won by the Government. By order of the Court 
the old check was entrusted to the care of the Park Bank as the basis of a 
suit by it against the Philadelphia bank. The latter b&nk in turn applied for 
the check to be used as the basis of a suit against the indorser to whom it 
had paid the money, and in the spirit of equity the department granted 
the request, directing the District Attorney to take the bank’s receipt. The 
principle involved is a new one, as the Government has never before permitted 
such papers to leave its possession. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS CALLED.—-The following call for bonds has been 
issued : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, Feb. 7, 1882, 


By virtue of the authority conferred by law upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury, notice is hereby given that the principal and accrued interest of 
the bonds herein below designated will be paid at the Treasury of the United 
States, in the City of Washington, D. C., on the 8th day of April, 1882, and 
that the interest on said bonds will cease on that day, viz.: Registered bonds 
of the acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861, continued during the pleasure: of 
the Government under the terms of Circular No. 42, dated April 11, 1881, to 
bear interest at the rate of 3% per centum per annum, from July 1, 1881, as 
follows : 

$50, No. 1,951 to No. 2,150; $100, No. 13,701 to No. 14,700; $500, 
No. 10,001 to No. 10,700; $1000, No. 48,901 to 51,600; $5000, No. 
16,151 to No. 16,850; $ 10,000, No. 32,231 to No. 34,950. Total, $ 20,000,000, 

CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
Secretary. 


THE PURCHASE OF MUTILATED CoINs.—The following circular has been 
issued by Director Burchard, of the Mint Bureau, regarding the purchase of 
mutilated silver coins at the mints of the United States: 

The superintendents of the United States mints at Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Carson and New Orleans, have been authorized to purchase mutilated 
and uncurrent United States silver coin of standard fineness, at the rate of $1 
per ounce, Troy weight, when presented in sums of $3 and upwards. Coins 
can be forwarded to those mints by registered mail, or by express (charges pre- 
paid), and the value will be returned, at the seller’s risk and expense, by ex- 
press, registered mail, check or draft. Persons sending full-weight United 
States subsidiary silver coins would receive, at the rate authorized, 80 cents 
per $1 of their face value, but, for mutilated coins, a less amount, propor- 
tioned to their deficiency in legal weight. At the rates paid, mutilated silver 
coins will be worth at the mints: Per ounce, Troy, $1; per ounce avoirdu- 
pois (about), 91 cents; per $1, face value (approximately), 70 to 76, 


PROFITS FROM SILVER COINAGE,—The total profits of the coinage of silver 
bullion and trade dollars at the mint during the three fiscal years ending June, 
1881, was $10,181,495. The law requires that $2,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion be purchased and made into dollars each month. It therefore requires 
$ 72,000,000 worth to be purchased in three years, The average price of bul- 
lion is believed to have been such that $88 in gold would buy enough silver 
bullion to make one hundred silver dollars. Upon this assumption, the 
$ 72,000,000 gold must have bought enough silver to make 81,818,181 silver 
dollars, and the profits must have been $9,818,181. 


DIVIDENDS OF BROKEN BANKS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has de- 
clared a second dividend of 20 per cent. in favor of the creditors of the Me- 
chanics’ National Bank of Newark, which failed in December last, making 
in all, dividends amounting to $1,173,860.17—or 45 per cent. upon the claims 
of creditors. A dividénd has also been declared in favor of the creditors of 
Charlottesville National Bank, Va., of 7 per cent., making in all 62 per cent, 


TAXATION OF MARGINS.—The Commisioner of Internal Revenue has issued 
the following letter in response to one concerning the taxability of margins 
left to cover short sales by stock brokers : 

Your letter of the 28th ult. is received and inclosing a copy of your mis- 
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laid letter of October 17, 1881, in which the following question is pre- 
sented : 

‘*A, an operator in stocks, gives to B, his stock broker, $1000, and 
orders B to sell 100 shares of stock for him. B, on this order, sells on the 
Exchange, in his own name, at the ruling price of the day, the 100 shares 
‘regular,’ 2. ¢, deliverable next day. To provide the stock for delivery he 
borrows 100 shares of C. The terms of the sale are that B may return it, 
or C demand it any day. Meantime, B deposits with C the full value of 
the stock on the day of the loan, and agrees to keep the full value 
and interest, but no more, with C till the stock is returned. If now the 
stock rises, C at once calls upon B to make a further deposit to keep him 
secured, and B must either do this or buy elsewhere, and return the stock, 
which would then, of course, cost him more than he borrowed. To cover 
this risk, the $1000 are left with him. The market may not rise, and the 
$1000 never be used; but all the same it is held as a guarantee fund 
against the contingency of a rise, and from the time of the sale of the 100 
shares on A’s order is not subject to A’s order or control until C’s loan 
is returned. Now, in this interval, while B holds the guarantee fund in this 
way, is it a deposit subject to tax?” 

In reply I would say that the sum in question, held as you state, without 
being subject to check, draft or order, and not certainly payable ° either 
upon demand or at some future date, is not regarded as a taxable deposit un- 
der the internal revenue laws. But if after the completion of this speculation, 
the money should be left in the hands of the broker and banker, subject to his 
customer’s order, it would then become a deposit, and should be included in 
the return made by the broker as a banker. 

Respectfully, GREEN B. Raum, 
Commissioner. 


A NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN NEW YorRK CiTy.—A New bank, called the 
Madison Square Bank, has been organized under the new law. The capital of 
$200,000 has been subscribed, and the bank will be opened for business as 
soon as its rooms in Twenty-third street, near Fifth avenue can be fitted up. 
W. Wetmore Cryder will be President, and among the stockholders are W. R. 
Grace, Charles M. Fry, David Dows, Lawrence Turnure, C. C. Baldwin, 
Charles Delmonico, G. G. Haven, R. P. Lounsbery, W. B. Dinsmore and E. 
H. Ludlow. Several of these are directors. 


BANK INSTRUCTION. —Mr. C. B. Patten, Cashier of the State National Bank, 
and one of the most experienced bank officers in the Commonwealth, began on 
the 3d of January 2 series of practical talks on ‘‘ Banking,” at the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, The first lecture was upon ‘‘ The Paying Teller 
and His Duties,” and was very interesting and instructive. In the succeeding 
talks on Tuesday evenings upon the methods and machinery of banking, the 
‘*Receiving Teller,” ‘‘ Discount Clerk,” ‘‘Book-keeper,” and other officers and 
their duties were described and explained, and also ‘‘Sterling Exchange,”’ 
‘‘Dividend and Transfer Laws,” and other subjects relating to banking, of 
which popular understanding is in many respects imperfect, and on which Mr. 
Patten’s experience qualifies him to speak most intelligently. 


NOTES IN THE CLEARING House.—The Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts has rendered a decision of much interest to banks, bankers and mer- 
chants, It is to the effect that promissory notes presented through the clearing- 
house are not to be treated like ordinary checks, this rule to hold good under 
the present regulations of the clearing-house banks. If the clearing-house banks 
see fit to adopt another rule which will place promissory notes on a par with 
common checks, there does not appear to be any valid objection, except the 
right of the payer, who, of course, may reserve the right of paying on the last 
day of grace, and just before the bank closes where the note is payable. The 
right of the note-maker seems to make promissory notes a somewhat undesir- 
able element in clearing-house transactions, which in such things are generally 
but preliminary, not final, settlements. 
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LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS.—A case of considerable interest and involv, 
ing over $10,000, was argued before Judge McArthur, of the Circuit Court- 
in the District of Columbia, on the 29th of January. It was a suit brought 
against the Receiver of the German-American National Bank of Washington to 
recover back from him the amount paid by a shareholder of the bank. Two 
points were decided by the Judge, viz.: first, that the payment was voluntary, 
and, therefore, could not be recovered back ; second, that upon a sale of Na- 
tional-hank stock, the transfer on the books of the bank is essential to relieve 
the seller from liability to creditors. 


A TOwWN-BONDING HistTory.--The Township of Greenwood, in Steuben 
County, New York, a peaceful agricultural commumity, with a population of 
1400, is assessed at a valuation of $260,000. A bond tax of $8000 is now 
sought to be collected. In 1872, the town was bonded for $ 30,000 for the Roches- 
ter, Hornellsville and Pine Creek Railway, the Commissioners issuing bonds in 
violation of an agreement not to do so till the legality of the acts of the County 
Judge had been tested. In November, 1873, the Court of Appeals decided 
that the bonds were illegal. In May, 1874. the Legislature passed an act 
legalizing the acts of the Commissioners. The town continued to litigate, and 
only a few months ago, when all legal remedies were exhausted, and the legal- 
ity of the bonds was sustained, the railroad was abandoned, the town having 
nothing to show for its bonds except a few miles of inexpensive grading. The 
bond tax has been spread upon the rolls a number of times, but the inhabit- 
ants refused to pay it, while paying the State and county tax. The collector 
made levies and advertised the sales, but there were no bidders. The tax- 
payers assembled in large numbers for intimidation, and one would-be bidder 
was knocked down. In April, 1878, the sheriff attended the sale with a posse 
of fifty men, but the collector, who was in sympathy with the taxpayers, 
claimed that the levies were not legal, and let the sales go down. On the 
seventh of February, the collector advertised ninety-two sales, The sheriff at- 
tended with twelve deputies. Two hundred and fifty taxpayers were present, 
many carrying clubs. One man bid, when he was jostled by the crowd and 
dared to bid again. There was no more bidding. The collector advertised 
ninety-eight sales for to-day. The deputy sheriff attended with a posse of 
forty men, at an expense of $500 to the county. Two hundred and fifty tax- 
payers also attended, and were quiet and orderly. The collector claimed that 
he was not sure of the legality of the levies, and adjourned the sales indefini- 
tely. 


WorRRYING OVER THE WEAR OF GOLD CoIN.—It is estimated that hte 
average weekly depreciation of the $7,000,coo in gold held by the Boston 
banks is nearly $300, or say $15,000 per annum, the calculation being made 
on the recognized basis that a gold coin in use actually loses a five-hundredth 
of its weight in a year. The coin is packed in bags of $5,000 each. These 
bags are passed from bank to bank, and the constant friction which is made in 
handling and weighing wears away the edges and faces of the coin, so that, 
sooner or later, a bag falls short in. weight, and valuable time as well as 
money is lost in determining which bank shall make good the deficiency, the 
labels attached to each parcel, on which appear the names of the banks 
through which the bag has passed, being the only means to aid in fixing upon 
the responsible party. The Treasury Department has refused to issue gold 
certificates for large amounts, on the ground that it would occasion trouble 
and expense for the Government. Other expedients proposed are—the appoint- 
ment of an institution not chartered by the United States as a gold depository 
for the National banks, the interchange of certificates among the banks, and 
the establishment of the Clearing House as a depository. There are objec- 
tions to each plan, and another—the division of the burden among five or six 
banks—is the one which may be temporarily adopted until Congress shall sup- 
ply a permanent remedy. The packing of coin in bags is a conventional way, 
and it does not reflect much credit on the inventive faculties of bank officers 
that they have not thought out a better. If the coin were packed in boxes 
fitted with grooves in which the pieces would lie close and so confined that 
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the pieces would not move in course of transportation, and these grooves were 
made so that they could be lifted out, with their contents, the loss from fric- 
tion in tumbling around the bags and pouring out the coin as though it was 
sugar would be very much reduced.—JAoston Transcript. 


CoLoRADO.—The assessed valuation of the State grew from $73,000,coo to 
$96,000,000 during 1881. The lowest estimate of the bullion output makes it 
$ 20,000,000, and over $9,0C0,000 has been spent on railway construction, 


ILLINOIs,—A_ new banking firm has been organized at Canton, under the 
style of C. T. Heald & Co. The members are Messrs. C. C. Dewey, David 
Beeson, John W. Proctor, Theodore W. Thornton, James W. McCutchen, and C. 
T. Heald. Mr. Heald has been for twenty-five years in the banking business 
at Canton. For the past eighteen years he has been Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, resigning his position at the January election to engage in this 
new enterprise. The associate members of the firm are all successful business 
men, their combined responsibility being stated to be upward of $300,000. 


CINCINNATI.—The Metropolitan National Bank has now a fully paid-up cap- 
ital of $500,000. Its officers are Joseph F. Larkin, President; Joseph R. 
Brown, Vice-president, and John R. De Camp, Cashier. Mr. Larkin is one of 
the most careful among the many able bankers of that conservative city. 


GoLD NuGGETs.—The first piece of gold found in California was worth 50 
cents, and the second $5. Since that time one nugget worth $43,000, two 
# 21,000, one $10,000, two $8,000, one $6,500, four $5,000, twelve worth 
from $2,000 to $4,000, and eighteen’ from $1,000 to $2,000; have been 
found and recorded in the history of the State. In addition to the above, num- 
berless nuggets worth from $100 to $500 are mentioned in the annals of Calli- 
fornia gold mining during the last thirty years. The two first referred to were 
exchanged for bread, and all traces of them was lost. The finder of one of 
the $8,000 pieces became insane the following day, and was confined in the 
hospital at Stockton. A carefully compiled history of the gold hunters of 
1850-’60 would be interesting reading in these latter days. 


Goop USE OF PUNCHED SILVER.—It has been found what goes with all the 
punched silver, now that the business people are generally refusing to take it. 
Every Sunday sees more and more of it in the church collections. People who 
find in their pockets a lot of silver coins with holes in them think the collection 
basket a good place in which to deposit them. It will be noticed that in these 
cases the coin is held, not in such a manner as to expose the hole to the gaze 
of the fellow-worshippers, but rather to conceal it and make it appear as if solid 
money. In giving punched money there is a curious cOmbination of covetous- 
ness and benevolence. The giver bestows more than he would if the money 
were such as he could circulate in the ordinary way. But he gives it because 
he can do nothing else with it.—Charleston News and Courier. 


LAND OFFICE REPORT.—The annual report shows the aggregate of land 
sold during the fiscal year. The following are the figures compared with 
those of 1880 : 


States and Acres, Acres, States and Acres, Acres, 
Territories. 1880. 1881. Territories. 1880. 1881. 
Alabama... 473,091 . 350,420 sia Minnesota.... 1,173,331 . 852,266 
Arizona.... 19,203 . 17,067 ‘is Mississippi.... 153,758 . 66,287 
Arkansas... 520,829 . 391,500 - Missouri..... 141,355 - 58,587 
California.. 584,072 . 362,791 ae Montana..... 109,579 . 109, 
Colorado. . 287,642 . 187,796 ee Nebraska .... 848,198 . 1,327,038 
Dakota. .. 2,673,333 . 2,268,809 .. Nevada..... - se . 3,900 
Florida.... 217,925 . 95,862 “4 New Mexico.. 162,378 . 38,360 
Idaho...... 149,126 . 120,322 oe | Aa eaceae 120 . —- 
Illinois. .... 747 ~«C. a - Oregon....... 313,326 . 240,058 
Indiana.... 40 . —— cS 134,394 . 97,818 
ee 14,093 . 9,049 .. Washington.. 419,237 . 421,617 
Kansas .... 1,299,014 . 1,524,905 ‘i Wisconsin... 327,513 . 167,073 


Louisiana... 143,533 . 92,680 __—«. Wyoming.... 48,955 . 44,246 
Michigan... 448,084 . 250,786... 
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It will be seen that during the fiscal year, 1881, there was disposed of in 
excess of 1880, 72,671 acres in Alabama, 2,136 in Arizona, 135,263 in Arkansas, 
221,281 in California, 99,846 in Colorado, 405,524 in Dakota, 122,063 in 
Florida, 28,804 in Idaho, 797 in Illinois, 40 in Indiana, 5,044 in Iowa, 52,853 
in Louisiana, 197,298 in Michigan, 321,065 in Minnespta, 87,471 in Missis- 
sippi, 42,768 in Missouri, 56,633 in Nevada, 124,018 in New Mexico, 120 in 
Ohio, 73,268 in Oregon, 36,576 in Utah, 160,440 in Wisconsin, and 4,709 in 
Wyoming. It is noticeable that the increase in the Southern States, whither 
it is desirable for immigration to tend, aggregates over 513,000 acres in the 
States of Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Missouri. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF MExiIco.—The Government Commissioners have 
signed a declaration that all shares of the National Bank of Mexico have been 
subscribed for, and over $3,000,000 paid up. Eighteen thousand shares are 
held in Mexico, twelve thousand in New York, and fifty thousand in Paris. 
Under the terms of the concession the bank can now begin business. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN TARIFF.—Approximately considered, the British 
tariff levies and collects about $ 45,000,000 in duties on the produce and manufac- 
tures of the United States imported into England, and, on the other hand, the 
United States tariff levies and collects about $40,0c0,000 annually on the pro- 
duce and manufactures of the United Kingdom. So far as ‘‘ hardship ”’ is con- 
cerned it is about an even thing.—JSoston Commercial Bulletin. 

BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN.—While banking in Great Britain is rather on 
the decrease, in this country it is revidly increasing. The London LZconomist 
estimates the gross deposits in all the banks of the United Kingdom at the 
present time at £ 620,000,000 to £ 630,000,000, against £ 550,000,000 to 
# 560,000,000 in the autumn of 1878. Comparing the growth of deposits in 
our National banks with these figures we find that in October, 1874, they 
amounted to $069,000,000, and declined steadily in the October settlement 
until 1877, when they were only $616,000,000. Since then they have been 
growing rapidly. They were $622.000,000 in 1878; $ 719,000,000 in 1879 ; 
$ 873,000,000 in 1880, and last October they were reported at $ 1,071,000,000. 
If to this last named sum be added the $ 300,000,000 or more individual de- 
posits in the State banks, the sum will be rather more than half the banking 
deposits of Great Britain. 

JAPANESE MINT.—The imperial mint, situated in Osaka, is in a very flour- 
ishing condition. During the year ending June 30, 1879, there were coined 
92,073 gold pieces, of the respective denominations of 20, Ic, 5, 2 and I yen, 
to the value of $460,365; of silver pieces 5,008,241, consisting of yen trade 
dollars, 50, 20, 10 and 5 sen picces, of the walue of $ 2,076,954.95 ; of cop- 
per, 83,323,809 pieces, of denominations of 2, 1 and % sen, and I rin, value 
$ 3,434, 550.29 ; total, 88,424,123 pieces, of the value of $ 5,971,876.24. The 
total value of coins struck at the mint, from the commencement up to the 
30th of June, 1879. is $ 86,279,113 42. During the year referred to 8g ingots 
of refined gold have been supplied from the mint to the Imperial Govern- 
ment—the whole number supplied during the working of the institution being 
390—and ten of refined silver, aggregating in value about 4,049,715 yen. The 
number of medals manufactured during the year, of silver, copper and Ger- 
man silver, was 7,302. The machinery used is French, German and English. 
Some of the scales in use, with most exquisite balances, were made at the 
mint. 

EGYPTIAN FINANCES,—From the figures of the Egyptian Budget, both 
revenue and expenditure show an increase over the totals in the previous 
budget, but the revenue is apparently estimated at a lower amount than the 
actual receipts will prove to have been, so that the estimate is by no means an 
extravagant one. The one unfavorable feature in the budget statement is the 
increase in the army estimates, ‘‘ which, besides the sum of £4 39,000, granted 
during the past year for increased pay, show an increase of £ Ico,o00.’ Such 
figures are eloquent of the unfortunate predominance which the Egyptian 
colonels have obtained in the country, and which continues to be one of the 
dangers for the future of Egyptian finance. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. Place and Cafital. Bank or Banker. 
CoL.... Fort Collins.... First National Bank....... 
$ 50,000 Franklin C. Avery, Pr. 
M ., err Merchants & Miners’ B’k (H. C 
DAKOTA Ordway ....... Brown County Bank (Wm. 
a .. Wahpeton..... First National Bank....... 


|) ee CR. gic cece C. T. Heald & Co. National Park Bank. 
i Olney National Bank. = =§=_—s_—_=__—s ee eweeeeeees 
60,000 H. Spring, Pr. J. H. Senseman, Cas. 
lowa.... Des Moines.... Merchants’ National Bank, __ Donnell, Lawson & Simpson- 
$ 100,000 Homer J. Ransom, 7, William Christy, Cas. 
o  ., Ottumwa...... Ottumwa National Bank.. United States National Bank. 
$100,000 Jos. G. Hutchison, Py. Charles P. Brown, Cas. 
KANSAS. Cawker City... Farmers & Merchants’ B’k. Bank of North Americas 
A, Parker, Pr. W. A. Renfry, Cas. ‘ 
v ee Bank of Downs........... Bank of North America. 
H. P. Churchill, Pr. J. W. Huff, Cas. 
u . El Dorado..... Butler County Bank....... ; ot seeeeees 
42,000 John Foutch, Pr. Francis P. Gillespie, Cas. 
© - «Gc ince Citizens’ Bank............ Chase National Bank. 
C. H. Brown, Pr. Joseph T. Leonard, Cas. 
—— 0 Bank of Halstead..... eeee RRR RRR E Eee 
- ere Baton Rouge.. First National Bank....... tee eeeevees 
$ 100,000 William Garig, Pr. James M. Pagand, Jr., Cas. 
Mp. .... Baltimore ..... Manufacturers’ Nat’) B’k... wt ee eee eee 
$ 300,000 William J, Dickey, /. Samuel I, Hindes, Cas. 
MINN... Long Prairie... Bank of Long Prairie...... Gilman, Son & Co. 
Andrew J. Smith, /r. William E. Lee, Cas 
Pk ini Ash Grove..... J. F. G. Bentley ian ial Valley National Bank, S¢. Lous. 
” . Rockport...... Bank of Atchison County.. Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
$ 15,000 Arch’d E. Wyatt, Ar. William A. Rice, Cas. 
Mont .. Butte City..... Hoge, Brownlee & Co..... Wells, Fargo & Co. 
NEB,... Norfolk....... Norfolk City Bank (I. B. Donaldson & Co.) Kountze Bros. 
Me. WB .... SOOO GOsccccce 8 | ee ee errr 
$ 50,000 John W. Terry, /y. Neander S. Ernst, Cas 
N. Y.... Friendship. .... Citizens’ National Bank... = 8 —s_ .... eaeeeeee 
0,oc° S. McA, Norton, Pr. Mortimer W. Potter, Cas. 
u . Tarrytown..... Tarrytown National Bank.. National Park Bank, 
$ 100,000 D. Ogden Bradley, /r. William D. Humphreys, Cas. 
Ou1o... Lorain ........ ee eet ee 
$50,000 William A. Braman, /r. Theo. F. Daniels, Cas. 
u . Norwalk....... Huron County Bkg.Co.... cee eee - 
Daniel H. Fox, Pr. Pitt C. Curtis, Cas. 
« .> Van Wert..... Van Wert National Bank.. First National Bank, 
$100,c00 =John M. C. Marble, Pr. William H. Pennell, Cas. 
OREGON Pendleton ..... Pee Pe accsce. -  ..'. <geewenedeces 
$ 50,000 Levi Ankeny, Pr. Samuel P. Sturgis, Cas. 
»  .,, Portland.......  Gctnektens eben deed 
Robert Bell, Pr. William Denholm, Cas 
Pamm... Laneester...... Fultem National Bamie.s: (§ & «= cesvccccsccs 
$ 200,000 John R. Bitner, Py. C. A. Fon Dersmith, Cas. 








(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 642.) 


$ 50,000 W. H. Hayward, Pr. 


s.. Temple........ Bell County Bank (Downs 





N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Chemical National Bank, 
ane Acting Cas. 
. Hayden, Cas.) Kountze Bros. 
Davidson) Traders’ B’k, Chicago. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k. 
A. J. Goodhue, Cas. 


Bros.) S,. M. Swenson & Sons. 
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( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 640. ) 


Bank and Place. 


N. Y. City. National Mechanics’ 


a 
a 
i sae 


CONN .. 


. Citizens’ Savings Bank 


Banking Association. 


Union National B’k Oakland.. © 
National State Bank, Boulder.. 
Rocky Mountain Nat’! Bank, 
Central City. | 
Merchants’ NationaMBank, ) 
New Haven. 


. Uncas National B’k, Norwich.. 


.- First National Bank, 


Stonington. 


DaKOTA First National Bank, 


SE 


IDAHO. . 
bs cves 


Valley City. } 
National B’k of Wilmington. 
and Brandywine, 
Wilmington. 
First Nat’l B’k, Boise City..... 
Decatur National Bank, \ 
Decatur. } 


. First National B’k, Galesburg. . 


l NL PU. 0 40s eens 


( H. B. Bigelow, 


Elected, 


Thomas W. Evans, P*... 
Michael F. Reading, Cas. 
J. P. Dickinson, A. C.. 

Edward A. Quintard, Pr. 


go Mew WOMNOS, COS. 6.505 
Charles L. Spencer, Cas.. 


Oe seudie 
Edwin S., Ely, Pr 


( Wm. J. H. Pollard, Pr.. 


N. A. Pendleton, Cas.... 


( C, F. Kindred, Pr ...... 
George Kanouse, Cas . 


Otho Nowland, Cas...... 
FORO LAD, FP 2 cccccces 
Kilburn H. Roby, Cas.. 
George W. Bright, 4. C. 
Asa A. Matteson, Cas.... 


” . First National Bank, Greenville. Abe McNeill, V.7........ 
Fi : § Aden Knoph, Pr........ 
‘ me aren anne a **¢ BR. RR. Byers, Cas,......0 
b . 
eamnens & ae ge Be | Edward L. Wahl, Cas... 
IND .... German Nat’l B’k, Evansville.. John A. Reitz, Pr....... 
“ . First National Bank, fig MG BW cone saccese: 
Frankfort. } J. H. Coulter, 4. - e 
: . oseph H, Defrees, /7.. 
« ..+ City National Bank, Goshen. ——* H. Daily, ily 6 
w - Rush County Nat’l B’k 
ene SP William A, Posey, Cas... 
lowA. .. First National Bank, { T. E. Cannell, P....... 
Maquoketa. Matthew Dalzell, 4. C... 
“ - First Nat’l B’k, Sigourney...... G. D. Woodin, Pr....... 
. > First National Bank, { Joseph Keck, Pr......... 
Washington, + Norman Everson, V’. P. 
KANSAS. Concordia State Bank......... H. R. Honey, Cas....... 
LA..... State National Bank, fe eee 
New Orleans. } J. E. Jarreau, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
MAINE.. First National Bank, Bath..... Galen C. Moses, Pr..... 
SS... Nat'l] Hide & Leather B’k . 
r een R. P. Weeks, Cas........ 
: John B. Witherbee, Pr 
e .. North Nat'l Bank, . : E, A. Burbank, Cas...... 
» ,. Grafton Nat’l B’k, Grafton.... George K. Nichols, /r .. 
» ., First Nat’] B’k, Marlboro...... ©, CR, GR ccc cces 
»e ,. First Nat’l B’k, Newburyport.. W. F. Houston, Cas..... 
“i . South Danvers ‘Nat'l a = ody. George M. Fisher, Cas... 
H . Agricultural Nat’l Bk y J. R. Warriner, Pr...... 
Pittsfield. ¢ I. D. Ferrey, Ces ....ccce 
mes C,Simonson, /7.. 
MICH.... First National Bank, Holly .. i _ S. Wilhelm, a “ . 
. . Richmond Bank, Richmond... E. B. Keeler, Cas........ 





* nah 


. H.R 


/n place of 


F. Chandler. 
J. H. B. Edgar. 


oeeeeevee 


. J. S. Raynolds. 


N. Peck.* 
L. Gould, 


W. J. H. Pollard. 
C. McC. Reeve. 


oot. 
G. W. Sparks. 


J. H. McCarty.* 


. G. W. Bright. 


H. Spring. 
J. H. Senseman. 


D. Palmer. 
S. Orr.* 


W. R. Carter. 
A. Given. 


. A. C. Jackson. 


J. Megee. 
Not Connell. 


J. Keck. 
N. Everson. 


. L. Mayer. 


L. E. McD onald. 
J. E. Jarreau, Ac?'g. 


Moses. 


O, 
S. Carr, Jr. 


. G. Whitney. 


J. B. Witherbee. 
J. D. Wheeler. 
E. C. Whitney. 
T. F. Stickney.* 


G. A. Osborne.* 
E. H. Kellogg.* 
J. R. Warriner. 


L. Axford. 
J. C. Simonson. 
M. C. Acker. 





Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
, = on. Bee Bo EE EP icccecee _-_ snaviones 
Minn... Union Nat'l B’k, Rochester. . Be Os BO Gk ccc cece M. J. Daniels. 
Miss,,.. Vicksburg Bank............ ..» H. C. Kuykendall, 4ct.C. T. R. Roach, Cas.. 
; ’ B, Powell, 2. ccccccccee C. H. Dutcher. 
Mo. Butler National Bank, Butler. , 2 Ww. Childs, V. rene .. Shobe. 

" . First National Bank, Clinton.. James M. Avery, Pr..... J. G. Dorman. 
MonT .. First Nat’l B’k, Fort Benton... R. A. Luke, Cas......... sa wneees 
N. H... Citizens’ National B’k, Tilton.. Austin F. Pike, Pr...... E. Davis. 

N. J.... Freehold National Bkg. Co., 2S. eT W. Statesir. 
Freehold.) T. A. Ward, Cas........ J. L. Terhune. 
, , Asher S. Parker, P...... J. H. Peters. 
« .. First National i 4 Bank. J: L: Terhune, C68 occ. H. Ely, Jr. 
Reais: . onaaewes 
N. Y... Wappingers’ Savings Bank, | 
Waesalaaeed! Felts. { W. Henry Ree&e, Pr..... S. W. Johnson.* 
. . First National Bank, j A. C. Sawyer, Pr........ S. K. Griswold. 
Whitehall.) E. A. Martin, Cas....... W. M. Keith. 
N. C,... Commercial National Bank, ) rhe 
Charlotte. ¢ R. M. White, PP. .ccccess F, Coxe, 
OHIO... Merchants’ National Bank, i a a 
Cieeeennel. W. W. Brown, Cas...... H.C. Yergason. 

» _.. Third National B’k, u >. eA MMetesdacs .  snesanen 

«# ., First National Bank, Bryan.... Oscar Eaton, Cas........ D. C. Baxter. 

w ., Second Nat’l B’k, Hamilton... John E. Heiser, 4. C.... x... we 

” . First Nat’l B’k, Painesville..... s wy J Adams, Cas...... _ H.C. Nellis, 

; , CC icesadadas .§§*stensiee ° 

w ,, First National Bank, Toledo. V. H. Ketcham, Ir., 4.C. poner 

» .. Merchants’ Nat’]1B’k, « .. W. O. Parker, “mage W. W. Griffith. 

« .. Waynesville National Bank.... W.H. Allen, Cas....... J. Evans 
PENN... First National Bank, 

Glen Rock. A. M. Wm. Herbst...... C. Frye. 
‘ s & Mechanics’ N. B. , 

. Farmers & Mechanics aan B. Magoffin, Pr......... Drops the ‘‘ Jr.” 

" . Nat’! B’k of BeaverCounty, ( y 7 Kennedy, Pr J. Miner 

™ ¥ ©. Pre ‘ , 


R.I.... Nat’l Union B’k, Woonsocket.. Bradbury C..Hill, P7.... W. Cook. 
George Cofield, Pr...... D. C. Judd. 
S. C.... National Bank of Spartanburg~ L. C. Cannon, Cas...... G. Cofield. 
W. E. Burnett, 4. C.... L. C. Cannon. 
, . a {| Noble Smithson, Pr..... W. F. Ballentine, 
TENN .. National Bank of Pulaski....) — Smithson, Cas........ G. T. Riddle. 
TExas.. City National B’k, Fort Worth. John Nichols, V.P...... se ee eee 
VT..... National Bank of Lyndon...... L.. %. CQeieai, £0. 0000 H. Chase. 
» .. National Bank of Middlebury.. Albert A. Fletcher, Pr... J. W. Stewart. 
WasH.. First Nat’l Bank, Walla Walla. H. E. Johnson, Cas..... W. Fraser. 
W. Va.. First Nat'l Bank of Jefferson, . E. T ‘ 
low nomena H. O. Talbott, Pr....... earney 
» . Nat’l Exchange B’k, Weston... A. H. Kunst, Pr........ T. B. Camden. 
( De Be Eiiecsen “evadenes 
Wis. ... Citizens’ National Bank, J DiC Badtescs<s sangeen 
Beloit. ee Salmon, Gecosen E. S. Greene. 
| E.S. Greene, Ms Gossass  .- gueeseds 
« . First Nat’l] Bank, Fox Lake.... J. T. Smith, Pr......... J. W. Davis. 


New Brighton. | 
.. First National Bank, Newville.. I. B. Davidson, Cas..... J. McKeehan. 
. Commercial National Bank, 
Reading. 

. Second National Bank, 


Wilkes Barre. 


.. City Nat’l B’k, Williamsport... 
. Farmers’ National Bank, York. Henry Nes, Cas......... D. H. Gardner, 


se Union National Bank, Racine.. James R. Slauson, ?.... H. Mitchell. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 







































) 


James T. Reber, /%...... W. Young. 


E,W. Mulligan, 4.C....0 0... 
» RO GR TP cccwcecces H. L. Holden. 


* Deceased. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 643.) 


NEw YORK City ....... Hilmers, McGowan & Co.; admit Lewis Roberts, Jr. 


" . S  wseeees Stout & Co.; limited copartnership renewed to February 
I, 1885. 
m a , weneeed R. F. Tysen & Co.; Beverly Robinson and John G. Heck- 
sher retire. J. F. Tysen admitted. 
. w . smcdan Whittemore & Co.; now Whittemore, Bramhall & Co. 
CoL.... Del Norte...... Asa *. Middaugh; style now Bank of Del Norte. 
w .,. Fort Collins.... Larimer County Bank; now First National Bank. Same 


President, capital and correspondents. 
Dakota Grand Forks... Citizens’ National Bank; paid capital $ 50,000. 
“ 


Wahpeton..... Richland County Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
management. 
KAwNSAs, Girard......... Joseph H. Booth; sold to Citizens’ Bank. 
« .. Medicine Lodge Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; succeeded by Medicine Valley 
Bank. E. W. Payne, /v. George Geppert, Cas. 
Mass... Boston........ First National Bank; surplus $1,000,000. 
> « # .... George C. Brooks; special capital, $50,000, renewed to 
March 1, 1883. 
is ..-.- Downer & Co.; admit Edward C. Fletcher. 
el err Bank of Anoka; succeeded by State Bank of Anoka. 
Same Cashier and New York Correspondent. 
a .,. Cheboygan..... Rollo & Hitchcock; succeeded by Cheboygan Banking Co. 
(William McArthur & Co.) G. F. Raynolds, Cas. 
. «PR cccawn Lee Brothers; now Lee & Brown. 
MINN... Grand Meadow. Greening & Warner; dissolved. C. F. Greening continues. 
Miss,... Meridian....... Commercial Bank; attached in New York. 
er Pa vcnseed Farmers & Traders’ Bank ; suspended. 
a .... Macon Savings Bank; suspended. 
© .» Reckport...... Durfee & Wyatt; succeeded by Bank of Atchison County. 


MONT... Fort Benton.... First National Bank; capital increased to $100,000, Sur- 
plus and profits $ 28,500. 
N. Y.... Watertown .... Merchants’ Bank; failed. 


OHIO... Manchester .... Blair, Grimes & Co.; succeeded by R. H. Ellison as Man- 
chester Bank. 


* .. Springfield..... Second National Bank; capital now $ 200,000. 
o .. Van Wert..... Emerson, Marble & Co.; now First National Bank. Same 
. management. 
PENN... Philadelphia... Cassatt & Co.; admit Richard H. Townsend, Jr. 
TEXAS.. Corsicana...... Jester, Prendergast & Co.; now Jester Brothers. 
. er Charlottesville.. People’s National Bank; surplus $ 3,500. 
WiIs.... Appleton....... Commercial National Bank ; paid capital, December 1, 1881, 
$ 100,000. 
»  .. Beloit.......... Manufacturers’ Bank; now Citizens’ National Bank. 
ee 


A NEw SAFETY CHECK.—We have been shown, by Mr. Theodore L. Currie, 
of Newark, N. J., the design of a patent safety check, which is claimed to 
be an absolute protection against fraudulent alteration or counterfeiting. It is 
a combination of an especial paper and, geometrical lathe-work, and is highly 
commended by experts. Arrangements for the manufacture of these checks 
are now in progress, and will shortly be announced. 
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Capital 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized, 
2621 Ottumwa National Bank......... Joseph G. Hutchison, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. Charles P. Brown. $ 100,000 
2622 First National Bank......... .... Franklin C. Avery, 
Fort Collins, COL. William G. Bixby. 50,000 
2623 Manufacturers’ National Bank.... William J. Dickey, 
Baltimore, MD. Samuel I. Hindes. 300,000 
2624 First National Bank............. W. H. Hayward, 
Wahpeton, DAK. A. J. Goodhue. 50,000 
2625 First National Bank............. William A, Braman, 
Lorain, OHIO. Theo. F. Daniels 50,000 
2626 Tarrytown National Bank....... D. Ogden Bradley, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. William D,. Humphreys. 100,000 
2627 First National Bank............ John W. Terry, 
Socorro, N. M. Neander S. Ernst. 50,000 
2628 Van Wert National Bank........ John M. C. Marble, 
Van Wert, OHIO. Willlam H, Pennell, 100,000 
2629 Olney National Bank............ H. Spring, 
Olney, ILL. J. H. Senseman., 60,000 
2630 First National Bank............. Levi Ankeny, 
Pendleton, OREGON. Samnel P. Sturgis. 50,000 
2631 Merchants’ National Bank....... Homer J. Ransom 
Des Moines, IOWA. William Christy. 100,000 
2632 Citizens’ National Bank.......... S. McArthur Norton, 
Friendship, N. Y. Mortimer W. Potter. 50,000 
2633 First National Bank............. William Garig, 
Baton Rouge, LA. James M. Pagand, Jr. 100,000 
2634 Fulton National Bank........... John R. Bitner, 
Lancaster, PENN. C. A. Fon Dersmith. 200,000 
—— —-——__ ee 





SAVINGS BANKS IN INDIA.—An immense experiment long ago advocated in 
these columns is about to be tried in India. Savings banks, it has been an- 
nounced by the Calcutta Government Gazeéle, are to be established in Bengal 
and the North-West, in connection with the Post Offices there existing ; Bom- 
bay and Madras standing for the present excluded, on account of special ar- 
rangements with private firms in those two Presidencies. The administrative 
novelty will come into action next April, and at that date all Post Offices 
which are also money-order offices in the regions mentioned will be empowered 
to receive sums on deposit at interest. The minimum to be accepted is fixed at 
four annas, or six pence, and the maximum in one year at 500 rupees, or nearly 
£50. The number of the offices put in activity for this purpose will be 3800, 
and the rate of interest allowed is set at three and three-fourths per cent. per 
annum. Depositors may withdraw once a week, and there will be no fee or 
stamp upon transactions. Such in simplest outline is the plan, which, although 
excellent in design, and pointing to a vast financiai possibility, will too prob- 
ably fail for want of a proper purview and comprehension of all the conditions 
—at once splendid and difficult—of the problem.—London Daily Telegraph. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 28, 1882. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gold 4.85\%. 


The event of greatest significance during the month was the shipment of 
gold to Europe. In the first week $ 3,300,000 were sent from New York, an 
amount exceeding that from the whole country in 1880 and 1881, and equaling 
within $800,000 our gold exports fof 1879. The sending of a few millions of 
gold to Europe would be no occasion for concern, if the movement were likely 
to cease soon, but what clothes the event with so much significance is, that our 
trade with foreign countries, which for several years has been so large and 
profitable, is passing under a shadow. Our imports are increasing rapidly, 
especially of railroad materials, although it is reported that the means of pay- 
ment for much that has been purchased but not delivered, are still to be 
raised. What makes the situation so exasperating is that our export trade is 
declining through the sheer force of speculators to keep up prices. Should 
these decline as they ought, our exports of breadstuffs would immediately 
revive, exports of specie would cease, and our foreign trade would immedi- 
ately assume a healthier color. 

The foreign purchasers of our breadstuffs have their usual supply for this 

season of the year, and will take only comparatively small quantities from us 
at present prices. Meantime they are getting all they need from other quarters 
of the world at lower rates, and ours remain unsold. To keep up prices, the 
speculators of course must depend on the banks to lend them money, and 
there is a growing unwillingness on the part of several of them to do this. The 
doubtless fear that there may be such a sudden decline in prices as to leave a 
gap below margins, and thus subject them to losses. So the speculators are 
lustily calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to pay interest in advance, and 
do whatever he can to cheapen the money market, and thus enable them to 
get the money needed to carry on their desperate game of fighting against the 
market. What the end will be it is not difficult to foresee. It is, however, 
assuring to know that the Secretary does not lend himself in any way to 
them. ; 
For this reason, because speculators are absorbing so much money, rates do 
not grow much easier, These were lower a few days, just before Washington’s 
Birthday, when the market for breadstuffs broke, but the speculators very soon 
succeeded in assuming control again, advancing rates and borrowing money, 
which at once stiffened its value. Evidently there is not much prospect for 
cheaper money while these gigantic grain speculations are guing on. 

So far as our market may be affected by the financial operations of foreign 
countries, the outlook is more hopeful. The worst of the crisis in France has 
passed, and also in England, where the action of the Bank of France in 
drawing away English gold was felt very keenly. The reserve of the Bank of 
England fell to a lower point than it has gone for many years, and to recover 
the loss a sharp advance in the discount rate to six per cent. was ordered, 
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which had the desired effect. ‘The bank reserve was replenished, and after 
remaining at six per cent, for twenty-four days, the rate was reduced to five 
per cent. The Banks of France and Belgium have reduced their rate half per 
cent. lower still, though when the pressure for gold was greatest the latter 
bank did not hesitate to advance its rate to seven per cent. The unusual de- 
mand for gold abroad has done something to attract it from this side, yet 
¥ even if the financial disturbances there al] subside, the question of exporting 
gold is by no means settled unless a change shall come in our export and im- 
port trade. 

There has been a notable decline in the price of railroad stocks during the 
month, and the best railroads have suffered in common with the worst, al- 
though the decline has not been uniform. Richmond and Danville went down 
from 219 to 130 in a single day, the 23d, a decline of 89 points, Louisville 
and Nashville, and Denver and Rio Grande also fell off heavily. Various rea- 
sons are given for these movements, but we have not space to consider them 
further, | 

At present prices, some of the best railroad stocks it is claimed are far 
more profitable and desirable to hold than Government bonds. If this be true, 
it should lead to the selling of the one kind of securities and the purchase of 
the other; but no unusual sales of Government bonds have been reported 
since the drop in railroad stocks. 

We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 





QUOTATIONS: Feb. 7. Feb. 14. Feb, 21. Feb, 27. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... Oly, oe T:) 101 oe 101 
U.S. 4%%s, 1891, Coup. 15% .. 114Q@_ «- 11456 «- 114% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 11838 .. 11844 .. 18% .. 118% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 81% «te. 80%... 78% (Ce. 8e%, 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 13198 .. 13058 .. 129% . 132% 
Lake Shore.........-. rrur% Ct m1% .. 1084 lee 115% 
Chicago & Rock Island 13358 332i 131% 132 
New Jersey Central... 95% .- 93% -- 93% -- 95% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 127% .. 1257, + 123% .. 125% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 108 - 107% .. 107% +. 107% 
Reading ........ss000- 62% .. 6s. 57% 59% 
North Western........ 133% =... 133% -- 131% «ee 133 
Pacific Mail.........- 44% .. 42% 41% .. 4k 
Evie. .ceececcccecceses 40° ‘ 39%8_ ~—-. 37% «+. 3856 
Discounts...........-5 5 @6_.. 5s@6 . 5% @6 .. 5% @6 
Call Loans....eeeeeees 3@6 .. 5@6 . 5 @6 «-§ 4 @6 
Bills on London....... 4.85 @ 4.90 «+ 4.85@4.901%4 .. 4.85@4.90% .. 4.85% @ 4.90 
Treasury balances,coin $ 76,865,195 .. $80,143,896 -- §82,842,594-- $84,427,041 

Do. do. cur. $4,538,630 .. $4,588,956 ..  $4,543,109-. $45739,429 

The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 
1882. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 


Feb. 4... $328,852,000 . $66,619,900 . $18,843,400 . $ 316,325,900 . $20,089,200 . $6,381,825 
‘6 1I1.+. 327,913,500 . 63,229,500 - 18,484,500 . 310,651,300 + 19,940,100 . 4,051,175 
‘6 18... 328,659,300 . 59,479,000 . 18,065,000 . 305,887,100 . 19,975,000 . 1,072,225 
*€ —25.+++ 325,034,900 - 55,753,800 . 17,260,700 . 297,790,300 . 20,066,700 . 1,433,075 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1882 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Feb. 4. cceces $ 152,263,900 ..-- $7,343,200 .... $4,677,300 .... $95,551,600 .... $ 31,207,500 
$6 [lseeeese 153y210,300 +000 7,280,000 .... 4)373,000 +00 95y4099400 «02. 312,356,506 
ae Gea cses 152,983,500 .... 6,501,000 .... 4,168,400 .... 94,159,500 .... 31,287,400 
- 151,460,500 .... 6,275,700 4,184,800 «+++ 92,030,300 ..++ 31,202,700 
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The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1882. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
PO Biecccec $ 76,608,917 soos $19,957,155 sese $70,430,214 soos = £ 11,070,689 
 §-Psccoeses 76,809,283 oece 21,500,770 seee 71,848,200 sane 10,988,83 5 
8 BBae -cccee 77,505,803 sees 20,711,149 weee 76,957,712 pee 10,978,941 
 Bhcctccce 78,198,611 seine 19,305,055 sees 71,122,890 cece 11,035,455 
ie eee 
DEATHS. 


At New York City, on February 2d, aged fifty-two years, SEYMouR A. 
BUNCE, President of the Citizens’ Savings Bank 

At Paterson, N. J. on February 2oth, aged fifty-eight years, JOHN COOKE, 
Vice-President of the First National Bank of Paterson, and of the Paterson 
Savings Institution. 

At Nashau, N. H., on February 23d, E. P. Emerson, President of ithe 
First National Bank of Nashau and the City Savings Bank. 

At Richmond, Va., on February 21st, aged fifty-eight years, SAMUEL A. 
GLOVER, Cashier of the First National Bank of Richmond. 

At New Haven, Conn., on December 31st, 1881, aged seventy-one years, 
SAMUEL HEMINGWAY, President of the Second National Bank of New 
Haven. 

At Pittsfield, Mass., on January 23d, aged seventy years, ENSIGN H. KEL. 
LOGG, President of the Agricultural National Bank of Pittsfield. 

At New Orleans, La., on February 2d, aged sixty-eight years, THOMAS 
LAYTON, formerly President of the Southern Bank of Louisiana. 

At Chillicothe, Ohio, on February 15th, aged seventy-three years, WILLIAM 
MCKELL, President of the First National Bank of Chillicothe. 

At Evansville, Indiana, on February 8th, aged seventy-two years, SAMUEL 
Orr, President of the German National Bank. 

At Peabody, Mass., on January 22d, aged seventy-three years, GEORGE A. 
OsBORNE, Cashier of the South Danvers National Bank. 

At New Haven, Conn., on January 26th, aged eighty-one years, NATHAN 
Peck, President of the Merchants’ National Bank of New Haven. 

At Albany, . Y., on February 26th, aged sixty-seven years, ROBERT H. 
PRUYN, President of the National Commercial Bank. 

At New York City, on January 5th, aged fifty-seven years, GEORGE W. 
SHERMAN, President of the Hoboken Bank for Savings, Hoboken, N. J. 

At Newburyport, Mass., on January 25th, aged thirty-four years, THomas P. 
STICKNEY, Cashier of the First National Bank of Newburyport. 

At Hudson, N. Y., on February 27th, aged sixty-four years, EDwin C. 
TERRY, Vice-President of the Hudson River Bank. 

At Troy, N. Y., on February 5th, aged sixty-eight years, D. THOMAS VAIL,. 
formerly President of the Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of Troy. 

At Jersey City, N. J., on January 7th, aged thirty-six years, E. A. WILSON, 
Cashier of the Second National Bank of Jersey City. 





